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AGES OF THE WORLD. 


Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 183. 

Australian.—See Alcheringa. 

Babylonian (A. Jrremias), p. 183. 

Buddhist (L. de la V. Poussin), p. 187. 

Christian (G. Bonet-Maury), p. 190. 
Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 192. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 
American).—I. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
world and forming the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religious systems (see art. Cosmo¬ 
gony), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. Still 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be a new world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent as the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universal doctrine 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Deluge). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried still further by the 
phase which holds that the present cosmic era has 
been preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four Ages, and 
which have been and are to be repeated in infinite 
succession. 

3. The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized* 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (Workt and Days , 
109-201), according to whom there have been four 
Ages—golden, silver, brass, and iron—each worse 
than the one preceding. Equally pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugas, 
or Ages of a day of Brahma 1 (12,000 years), are 
successively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a senes 
of Ages of the WorTa seems to be unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is generally hdd that the world has 
already been destroyed twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tupis and 
the Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3* Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence of the still more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no special name, was preceded by four 
Ages or ‘Suns 1 : the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Sun of Water. Each 
of these oycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled with special fear; every fire was ex¬ 
tinguished, and all the priests, followed by the 
people, marched in solemn procession to a moun¬ 
tain two leagues from the capital. There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Pleiades, and when this oonstellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 192. 

Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 200. 

Jewish (E. N. Adler), p. 202. 

Muhammadan.—See Cosmogony (Muh.). 

Teutonic—See Cosmogony (Tent). 

Zoroastrian (N. SCderblom), p. 205. 

pieces of wood, one of which was placed on the 
breast of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary widely 
with regard to tioth the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as Water, Air, Fire, 
Earth; Earth, Air, Fire, Water; Water, Eart*, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which termin¬ 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif¬ 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun cf Water by a flood. 

4. The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu¬ 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to be pre¬ 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, mythopoetically magnified by suc¬ 
cessive generations, especially as this hypothesis 
also explains the characteristic South American 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 

LrniATUKS.— Walts, Anlhropologie der Naturv&ker , iv. 
161-168 (Leipzig, 1864): Brinton, Myths qf the Hew World*, 

S >. 229-288 (New York, 1876); Rdville, Native Religions of 
exioo and Peru, pp. 118-118 (London, 1884); Ehrenreich, 
My then und Legenden der tUdamer. Urvdlxer. pp. 80-81 
(Berlin, 1906). LOUIS H. GRAY. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians had re¬ 
flected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reports 
a statement of Berosus, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical work Chaldaica 
was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
Alexander. 

* Berosus says that everything takes place according to the 
course of the planets, and he maintains this so confidently that he 
determines the times for the conflagration of the world and for 
the flood. He asserts that the world will born when all the 
planets which now move in different ooursee oome together in the 
Crab,t so that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future flood will take puce when the same oon- 

i unction occurs in Capricorn. For the former is the oonstella- 
ion of the summer solstice, the latter of the winter scriaUoe; 
they are the decisive signs of the sodiao, because the turning* 
points of the year lie in them.* 

These accounts of Berosus have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

* Fragm. hist. Orcee. iL 60. 

t The sign of the Crab in the sodiao Is the turning-point of the 
summer sun, if the vernal equinox lies in the Ram: the corre¬ 
sponding turning - point of the winter sun is Oaprtoorn. Our 
calendar has retained the designations, although the vernal 
equinox has long ago moved into the Fish. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian) 


The Babylonian doctrine, which we find popular¬ 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, and 
cames, inquires into the origin of things and the 
development of the world from its beginnings in 
chaos to its renewal in future aeons. The doctrine 
has spread over the whole world. We find it again 
in Egypt, in the religion of the A vesta, ana in 
India; traces of it are discovered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
South America. To refer these phenomena hack 
to * elementary ideas ’ (Bastion, Volkeridee ), such 
as may arise independently among different peoples, 
will not hold good in view of the circumstance 
that we have to do with ideas connected with 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
observations. Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 
( 4 Chaldean wisdom ’), and there the science of the 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthly as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered the 
most important part of the whole universe. The 
zodiac (Hipuk 4am6) is the broad 4 Way* on the 
heavens, c. 20 degrees, upon which the sun, the 
moon, Venus ana the four other moving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
course; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the ball of the revolving heavens. 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary written on the 
marein of a book of revelation. 

Tne rulers of the zodiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. In a mythological text ( WA /. iv. pi. 5) 
we are told that Bel placed them to rule the hipulc 
mmS. The four remaining planets, Marduk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury, Ninib-Mars, and Nergal- 
Saturn, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, ana have their special place of reve¬ 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
speaking in terms of space, at the four corners of 
tne world. Every one of the astral divinities 
represents the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The temple-teaching at every place 
of worship serves to prove that the divinity 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corresponding sacred region 
of the heavens (roxot, templum ). The local god 
is summus deus for the region; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the godhead. The triad—sun, moon, 
and Venus—in tneir relation to each other, as 
well as each of these three bodies individually, 
comprehends the whole being of the godhead. In 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether tne divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (IStar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre¬ 
sents afcthe same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomenam every microcosm of the 
natural world. The same is true of Marduk, 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, oould occupy 
the place of Tammuz in both halves of his cycle. 

Tne Babylonian sages reached the profound con¬ 
ception that time and space are identical.* Both 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of envision. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the struggle of the two powers of the world system, 
light ana darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the world and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She dies and rises 
again from the dead (»n6n §a ina rammantia 
ibband, 4 fruit, which produces itself out of itself ’); 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dead. 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, ana m which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. 4 Istar desires 
to become the queen of heaven.’ In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin with the 
ear of oom or with tne child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over¬ 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era,—but then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial points 
(Marduk and Nebo), are made use of in the mythol¬ 
ogy in the following manner: Marduk is the 
brfnger in of the new time (the spring sun), Nebo 
(Hermes with the balance of the aead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (Mars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the bear, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), Nergal is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 
places under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
local god is Marduk. The rdle of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. His name 
indicates that he is the 4 prophet ’ of the new time 
(Nebo-Mercury is the morning-star; in the word 
lies the root of the official name nebf, 4 prophet,’ 
i.e. one who announces the new age).f 

The change of the arc of day ana the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change of the Ages . The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm everywhere reflects the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, in 
which the evolution of the worla is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
back to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Ages 
of the World in which the connexion with these 


Nebo. Ninib, and Nergal. In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is best known to us, the cnief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun’s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
in their course. In like manner, they are repre¬ 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
(Tammuz in the upper and under world), which 


stages is not at first apparent. 

The cuneiform texts mention 4 kings before the 
Flood ’ in opposition to 4 kings after the Flood.’ 
They are thought of as in past time:— 

* The Assyr.-Bab. 'dlam , 4 world,' ia the Heb. 61dm, ‘primeval 
time.' 'eternity.' 

f Jupiter, m ft planet, bee in itself no dsim to special emphasis. 
In our order of the days of the week it occupies the fifth piece 
(Thuredey, Jeudi, Jams dies). The feet thet the classical peoples 
raise him to the rank of tummus deus is an indication of the 
wide diffusion of the Babylonian conception of the world. 
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z. Lam abtibi, ‘the time before the Flood.’ In 
the time before the Flood there lived the heroes, 
who (according to the Gilgames Epic, which on the 
11th table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Asurbanipal 

n ks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 

tagical text mentions a saying of an old sage 
before the Flood. WAI.v. 44,20a, speaks of * kings 
after the Flood.’ Berosus indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years. 

1. Aloro* (=*Bab. Ar&ruT). 

2. Alaporoe (Adaporos) =adap<L, {.«. Marduk, the son of Ea In 
the heroic age, who, as the brineer in of the new age (cf. 
'A&p pJAAmp)» Marduk aa fighting with the dragon, will 
introduce the new age of the world.* 

&, AniAlon ^amilUy 'man.' Aa Adapa oorreeponds to the 
Biblical patriarch Seth, AmAlon in like manner corre¬ 
sponds to Enoeh (».*. man). 

4. Ammenon - ummdnu (' workmaater') — Gain (Calnan), 
* smith' (cf. Aram, qaindya —' smith y 
ft. Megalaroa«f. 

8. Daonoas?. 

7. Evedorachoe ■ Bnmeduranki, 'favourite of the great gods,' 
who taught his son the secret of heaven and earth ; i.e. 
Enoch, who walked with God, and after a life of 806 
years (the number of the sun) was taken away. The 
Jewish feast of the turning of the winter sun (ff&nukkah, 

' feast,' later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
connected with Enoch. Jubilees (4 21 ) says of him: 4 Enoch 
was among the angels of God six jubilees: and they 
showed him all that the rule of the tun is in heaven and 
on the earth, and he wrote it au down.' 
ft. Amempsinoe -amel-Sin, 'man of the god 8in’—Methu¬ 
selah. There is a Babylonian text which oommunicates 
'the secrets' of Amel-Sm. 

0. Otiartes (Opartes?)« Ubara-Tutu, father of the Babylonian 
Noah (Utnaptttim, Qasisatra, in Berosus Xisuthroe). 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisuthros to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets with cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his children and relatives nad gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2 . The historic period, which again unfolds itself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in which the vernal 
equinox in the zodiac goes through the dominion 
or Anu (four figures). The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water - region); the historical 
period corresponds with Bers realm of the zodiac. 
For the trade of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine power in the 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, Samad, and Ifctar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which also appears as the power of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon had been subdued); the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation, t 
The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the ®on of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 

* Marduk and Adapa are both abkallu, i,e. * sages * in the Divine 
sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction of Babylon and the 
raising of Nineveh into prominence by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows himself to be glorified as Adapa. 
He says (K. 270, la): ' Assur spoke in a dream to the grand¬ 
father of the king, my lord " abkallu ": 44 the king, the king of 
kings (Afturbanipal), is the grandson of the abkallu and Adapa.*" 
See p. 186*> for the inauguration of a new Age with Afturbampal. 

t The Biblical stonr of the Flood still shows traces of the 
notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the flooding of the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is originally 
the mountain of the world. The report of the Priests' Code (On 
84t IS) gives the precise height of the mountain. On its top 
stands the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove brings 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian Flood also lands on the moun¬ 
tain of the world. 


the calendar, which is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes is meant the gradual dis- 

< >laoement of the same point of day in the ecliptic, the middle 
ine of the zodiac, which the sun's track marks out. The inclina¬ 
tion of the axis of the earth to the plane of the sun is variable. 
In accordance with this, the point of intersection of the apparent 
plane of the sun and of the equator recedes for the spectator 
For the observation of the ancients this resulted in the follow¬ 
ing phenomenon: The position of the sun in the same spring 
days recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 years the displacement amounts to a day, in every 2200 years 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 12 x 2200 years the water-region (Flood) and 
the fire-region. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus given 
above (p. 183 b ). 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his¬ 
torical time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Sargon says, in his 
State inscription of the king of Melubb&> that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the aeon 
of the moon-god (Adi Nannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the sun (moon=star of the upper world, sun 
= the star of the under world; see above, p. 184 b ), 
Nebo would, in the pre-Babylonian order, corre¬ 
spond to the moon, Marduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
'prophet*; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, also the victor over the 
power of darkness, the bearer of the tablets of 
fate. Under the influence of the supremacy of 
Babylon he has exchanged his rdle with Marduk; 
and this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian doctrine, according to whicn op¬ 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their rdles). We could thus speak 
of an Age of the moon or an Age of Nebo , to wnich 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon tun Age 
of the sun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way. still the latter is at least subsequently re¬ 
garded as the Age of the moon; i.e. the Nebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Marduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Twins .—In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (about B.C. 5000-2800) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make additional use of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in¬ 
clined to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
ellamonS , i.e, * twins ’; and the hieroglyphics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the Twins in the 
calendar, consist of the picture of the waxing and 
waning moon, just as the Romans represented 
Janus, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

This Age of the Twins was for Babylon the age 
of the settlement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins ( Dioscuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the be¬ 
ginning of a new epoch (Cyrus, Cambyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marduk, 
or ( e.g ., under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. In the same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janus 
(January), although the last month was called 
December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One would expect an Age of the sun to follow 
an Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
twins). As a matter of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, which was changed about B.G. 2800, on 
the basis of the precession into the next figure of 
the zodiac, was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull followed the Twins. 

( 6 ) Age of the Bull .—This reform of the calendar 
was assisted by the actual state of affairs. The 
time of its introduction corresponds with the period 
in which Babylon became tne metropolis of the 
world. Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the * farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself Ikkaru la BabilL as representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens.* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa¬ 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. gammurabi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch of the world. He says that he has succeeded 
in * exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the fighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, ana found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the rile of Marduk as 
creator of the world. The honour which belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Marduk. He determines on New Year’s day 
the fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
year a month earlier, so that the year began with 
Iyyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 
embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.e. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in the month Iyyar. The investiture is a ceremony 
which took place also in Babylon, and therefore 
according to Babylonian law. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-Marduk, and by this act his rule 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
inauguration was still observed in Iyyar after 
Nisan must have long been regarded as the first 
month. Under Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recog¬ 
nition for its claims. 

The mythological motives of the Age of the Bull 
had to be taken from the myths of Marduk. 
Seeing that Marduk is regarded as the child of the 
sun (tne ideogram signifies ‘ son of the sun ’), the 
motive of the mysterious birth is connected with 
his appearance as well as the motive of the perse¬ 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). The 
myths of Marduk which are as yet known have 
not supplied evidence for his birth from the virgin 
queen of heaven (see above, p. 184 b ). But the 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The child 
of the sun in the course of the cycle becomes the 
lover and the husband of the queen of heaven 

K . Every historical celebrity who, in the 

ge, was distinguished as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc., was furnished with the 
Marduk motive, if some antiquated method corre¬ 
sponding to the age of the Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (see above, p. 185 b ). In 
this way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon I., who founded Babylon, and 
in all probability was the first to introduce the 
Marduk method of reckoning. 

• In the Babylonian ideogram of the planets, Jupiter signifies 
* bull of the sun/ and is explained as the * furrow of the heavens * 
which the bull of the sun ploughs. 


4 Sargon the mighty king of Agada am I. My mother was a 
vestal. 1 my father of the lower class. ... Mr vestal mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid me in an ark 
of bulrushes, dosed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river. 
. . . The river bore me downwards to Akki, the water-carrier. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received me in the friendliness of hie 
heart, brought me up as his child, made me his gardener. During 
my activity litar feu in love with me. . . . For years I enjoyed 
sovereign power.' 

It ifi related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
game* Epio how Iatar seeks to win his love. 
jElian, however (Hist. A ntm. xii. 21 ), says his mother 
had been a long’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insignificant man. 

Gndea, the South Babylonian priestly prince, 
says to the goddess, who stands by his side, *1 
have no motner, thon art my mother; I have no 
father, thon art my father; m a secret place hast 
thon borne me.’ 

Ninib appears in an epio poem as the hero, who 
will allow his royal power to extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of I&tar, he 
is called ‘ My father know I not.’ 

Aiurnagirp&l allows the following story to be 
told of himself: 

* I wis born in the midst of mountains, which no man knoweth; 
thou hast, O litar, with the glanoe of thine eyes chosen me, 
hast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, and caUea me as ruler of men. 1 

Afiurbanipal wishes to be regarded as a child of 
litar, who had once nourished him. The writers 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf. p. 187 b ). 

(c) Age of the Ram.—The recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now be arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal equinox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nabonasaar (Nabfi-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi¬ 
cance. The framers of the calendar in his time 
have dated a new age from Nabonassar. Syncellns 
relates ( Chronographia , 207) that Nabonassar, 
according to the testimony of Alexander Polyhistor 
and Beroens, destroyed all historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might be reckoned only according to his time (evwa- 
ydytaw rdf rpdfsit tujw rpo airrov pacriXitav i)^drurer, faun 
dx afiroO h KaBaplBfirfais ylrrjrou tQp Xo Xdalutr fkuriXiuip). 

The breaking of the tablet* is not to be taken literally. It is 
the same as the turning of tks books in reforms of other ages, 
in Persia under Alexander, in China, B.C. 218. under Ohin-ahi- 
hoang. In the case of the burning of the libraries of Alexandria, 
too, this motive must be taken into consideration. It signifies 
the beginning of a new era of Islfim in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason why the Babylonian chron¬ 
ology contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
with Nabonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, winch, 
as is well known, did not follow historical ends, 
but represented a calendar with astronomical 
limits,t bad began with Nabonassar. The mis¬ 
understanding of Syncellns can also be explained in 
this way; the Chronographia (267) says the Baby¬ 
lonians had from the time of Nabonassar written 
down the periods of the courses of the stars (dxi 
'Haporac&pov robs xpdrovt rift tQp dcripw xurfaeun 
XaXddtoi fjKpiputcrap). 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Ram never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided with the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosns, under the rule of the 
Seleucids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183 b ), with the 
Age of the Ram. The new reckoning 9 eems to 
have found its chief support in Egypt. Just as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
the Ram served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Amon, who is represented with the head of a 

• EnUu, the 4 sister of god,' in the Code of Hammurabi, the 
priestly representative of the sister-wife of Marduk, litar. 

t It was carried further for several centuries after Christ. 
Claudius Ptolemnus is by no means the author; he had collected 
the traditions and preserved them in their true form. 
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ram, although he is in his nature identical with 
Marduk. Alexander the Great, who allowed him¬ 
self to be celebrated by contemporary writers as 
lord of worlds, and to be painted by Apelles as 
Jupiter, consulted the oracle in the oasis of Jupiter 
Amon. Manetho says that under Bocchoris 4 a 
ram (dprlor) spoke.’ 

The doctrine of the Ages of the World, as may 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, is connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there appears the 
Divine power, which reveals itself in the spring 
equinox. It is Marduk-Adapa, it is the ‘ ram/ 
which, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra (U 44 ’ 4 *) the seer reflects on 
the ways of the Highest: 

4 Then the Highest looked at his times; k>, they were at an 
end, and his eons (saoula) were full. . . . Now toe earth will 
be refreshed and return . . . and trust in the judgment and 
mercy of her creator.* 

In these words lies the fundamental religious idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. ‘The 
aeons were full.* 4 The time is fulfilled.’ * 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World with the expectation of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
us at once as axioms: 


1. The Age of perfection lies at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the beginning, so that it is the task of 
science to discover the original truth by observa¬ 
tion of the book of revelation written down in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, so also the Age 
of pure happiness lies at the beginning. 

This fundamental idea has produced a special 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver is the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the sun,t copper the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have been the first Age, on which a less valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the succession: Golden, Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Works and Days , 90 ff., ana Ovid, Metam. 
l. 89ff.). The succession of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Book of Daniel. The 
commencement with the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the sun predominates (see above, p. 
184*’). It may, however, point to the Babylonian 
conception, which gives the first place to Marduk 
as a sun-phenomenon, just as the planetal series of 
our days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Owing to the change of the heptagram into a 
pentagram, Saturn is represented by the sun, as 
Mars is by the moon; and an astronomical text 
of the Babylonians, which has been handed down 
to us from the time of the Arsacids, expressly says 
that Saturn and the sun are identical.^: As far 
as the rest are concerned, the order of succession 
corresponds to the astral theory. The third, the 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar-Venus, the third 
figure among the rulers of the zodiac. 

The succession gold, silver, copper, brings the 
second characteristic at the same time into view. 
It is as follows: 

2. The times are becoming worse .—This is much 

* timi imlO , 4 the days are full/ are the words in an oracle 

which Alurbanipal receives in 8usa, according to which he is 
said to have been prophesied 1685 years before ae the saviour of 
Nana, the queen of heaven. 

t Therefore the relation of the value of silver and gold in 
antiquity is 1:134, is. the relation of the course of the moon to 
that of the sun (27 : 860). The remains of colours, which Bawlin- 
eon found on the planet steps of the Nebo temple in Borsippo, 
were for the moon silver (white), for the sun golden, tor Venus 
light-yellow. 

t Of. for this, the present writer's Dai AT im LichU dee alien 
Orient*, p. 13. 


more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided by the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age, 
corresponding to the distress of the present time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, which 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natural order. The Babylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cursing, which stands 
in opposition to the time the deliverer brings (see 
above): 4 When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then will the clear become dull, the pure 
dirty, the lands will fall into confusion, prayers 
will not be heard, the signs of the prophets will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of curse which 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the gods, we have the following : 

4 Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people will 
■ell their children tor gold, the husband will desert his wife, 
the wife her husband, the mother will bolt the door against her 
daughter.* 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of which origi¬ 
nates in the 3rd mill, (the time of Ammizaduga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing is expected : 

‘The seoooost shall not spare the seaooast. Mesopotamia 
shall not spare Mesopotamia., nor Assyria Assyria, the Elamite 
the Elamites, the Oarsite the Oarsites, the Sutoon the 8u- 
toons, the Cutoan the Outoons, the Lulubaan the Lulubaans, 
one land another land, one man other men, one brother another, 
but they shall strike each other dead. But after that shall 
come the Akkada, who shall lay them all low and overwhelm 
them severally.’* 

Signs in the sun and in the moon proclaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

4 Oh, father Bel ... oh, lord of the land, the ewe rejects her 
lamb, the she-goat her ldd. How much longer in thy faithful 
city shall the mother reject her son, the wife her husband? 
Heaven and earth are laid low, there is no light with us. The 
sun does not rise with his radianoe over the land, the moon does 
not rise with her light over the land. Sun and moon do not rise 
with their radiance over the land.' 

The time of the curse corresponds to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It is like the time 
of the descent of Istar to Hades. When Venus is 
in the lower world, all life is dead. As it is in the 
small year, so is it in the world year. 

But then comes the great revolution : 

3. The happy time of the beginning comes back. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of this time of 
blessing. It is only from the description of the 
happy rule of kings, who are praised by the writers 
of the tablets as the bringers in of a new Age, that 
we can extract the motives of the time of blessing. 
Especially is this the case with Aiurbanipal. 

4 Since the time the gods in their friendliness did set me on 
the throne of my fathers. Ram man has sent forth his rain, Ea 
opened the springs; the grain was five ells high in the ear, the 
ears were five-sixths ells long, the harvest was plentiful, the 
com was abundant, the seed snot up, the trees bore rich fruits 
the cattle multiplied exceedingly. During my reign there was 
great abundance, under my rule rich blessing streamed down.' 

Litxratuoo. — A. Jeremlas, Dot AT im LichU dee alien 
Orients *, Leipzig. 1906 (ch. L 4 Die altorlentalische Lehre und 
das altorientalische Weltbild '1 Babylonische* im NT, do. 1906 ; 
Schrader, KAT (3rd ed. revised by Zimmern and Winokler, 
Berlin. 1903), 882 ff., 880ff.; H. Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, iii. 179ff., 274ff., Die Weltanschauung dee alien 
Orients, Altorientalische Oeschichteauffassung , Ex orients lux. 
L 1, iL 2 (Leipzig, ed. Pfeiffer), 4 Himmelsbild und Weltenbila 
bei den Babyloniem' in Der alU Orient , iii. 213, Leipzig. 

Alfred Jeremlas. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist).—The 
views of the Buddhists on periods of cosmical 
destruction and renovation were matters of vivid 
interest to the first Orientalists, as will be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. This interest has 
rather languished since the publication of the 
Religion des Buddha of Kttppen, the last who has 
dealt thoroughly with this topic. 

* Note how the whole world is embraced in the range of 
vision. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist) 


The fanciful theories of the Kalpas or Ages of 
the World do not appear to be essential to Bud¬ 
dhism, whether looked upon as a religion or as a 
philosophy. Nor are they of mythological moment, 
oeing rather matter of * secular knowledge/ or, as 
a Buddhist would say, lokdyatika . Nevertheless, 
as they can be proved to be very old ; as they are 
made use of when the myriads of Buddhas of the 
Great Vehicle are honoured, and have been duly re¬ 
corded by the Buddhists of every country, Sinha¬ 
lese as well as Mongolian; as, moreover, some 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter¬ 
woven with them, we may be allowed to consider 
the subject in all its aspects. 

There is no beginning of transmigration (or sorfcsdra); there will 
be no end to it: on these two points all Buddhist schools agree. 
But, without mentioning that speculations on the beginning or 
the end of the cosmos are forbidden by the Buddha in some 
texts (see Agnosticism [Buddhist]), it must be observed that 
there is an end to transmigration for the Arhats, who rightly say 
at the time of dying, 4 This existence is for me the last one.' 
Moreover, in the Buddhism of the Great Vehicle. Avalokita, for 
instance (see AvalokitaX resolved to postpone his entering into 
Nirv&pa all every creature should, by his own really divine 
exertion, have been carried into the peace of salvation. The 
problem- where the texts are silent, or rather, contradictory, 
will probably have to be solved as it has been by the Sl&khya: 
the number of the souls being infinite, there will never come 
a time when all will have attained Nirvina. Hence there need 
be no despondency, for w$ can be among the elect, if only we 
care for it. 

Theories on the revolutions of the world are said, in the Brak- 
majd l anUta, to be extraneous to Buddhism, and even alien to 
its spirit. But they soon became naturalized; and, while origin¬ 
ally very like the Brihmanioal theories, they were worked after 
a new plan. 

There Is mention in the fourth edict of Aioka of the next 
destruction of the Universe. 'The pious king hopes that his 
sons and grandsons, and so on, will maintain good practices till 
the age of ooemical destruction (sarhvaUakappdy This text 
does not, however, prove that the belief in toe very speedy 
disappearance of Buddhism was still unknown. 

The canonical Pali texts do not furnish us with 
the complete theory now to be stated. These 
afford only hints or allusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw any conclusion as to the condi¬ 
tions of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
hints, however, will be carefully pointed out. So 
far as the Buddhism of the South is concerned, we 
derive our knowledge from the Commentaries, of 
which the materials are much older than Buddha- 
gho§a, their official compiler; and for the Bud¬ 
dhism of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sources, confirmed by the Abhidharma 
literature. 

The general lines are as follows: 

A ‘Period* {kappa), or ‘Great Period* {mahd - 
lcappa*. kalpa ) of cosmical evolution, is to be 
divided into four ‘ Incalculables * (asankheyya) or 
* Incalculable Periods * (< asahkheyyakappa , asah- 
khyeyakalpa). These last are always mentioned 
in the following order: (1) Period of destruction 
{saihvattakappa, samvartaJcalpa); (2) of duration 
of the destruction {saihva^pxttndyin, samvartasthd- 
yin t when the world remains destroyed); (3) of 
renovation, or rather revolution (t nvaftao, vivaria *); 
(4) of duration of the world renovated ( Ahguttara , 
ii. 142, iv. 100; Majjh. L 35). 

How long is an ‘Incalculable’ period? The 
answer given by Buddha himself is a very good 
one: It is difficult, i.e. impossible, to exhaust an 
‘Incalculable* by numbering hundreds of thousands 
of years. In Samyutta, ii. 181-2, there is a simile 
winch has found its way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records : ‘ Suppose a mountain of iron to 
be touched every hundred years by a muslin veil; 
the mountain will be destroyed before the Incal¬ 
culable is at an end — and the samsdra has no 
common measure with the Incalculables, nay, 
with hundreds of thousands of Incalculables *: the 
samsdra being * infinite,* as we should say, and the 
‘ Incalculables * indefinite. 

The same problem occurs in the Mahdvastu (i. 
77). It is said that the future Buddha must, be¬ 


fore becoming a Buddha, pass through ‘ stages * or 
* terraces ’ of immeasurable duration (aparimita, 
apramcya). ‘ If it be so,* asks K&ty&yana, ‘ how 
will the future Buddha ever attain the higher 
stage ? * Answer: ‘ It is the same with the Ages 
of the World : each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.’ 

Notwithstanding these very clear statements, Buddhists and 
moderns have tried to calculate the 4 Incalculable.' 4 Asafikhye- 
ya,' like many other words of the same meaning (and there 
are plenty of words in Sanskrit to express 4 incalculable 'X has 
been used to indicate an exact number. But the lists of 'high 
numbers,' the so • called pahkti, are constructed on different 
principles: the progression being sometimes by multiples (10, 
100.1000; or 10,10,000, 1,000,000 . . X sometimes by squares, 
ana the asahkhyeya does not always hold the same place in the 
lists. A. R6musat said that an 4 Incalculable'■! followed by 
17 ciphers (100,000,000,000,000,000) years. But these figures 
give a pardrdha, not an asahkhyeya. From the Dhamma- 
padlpikd, Burnout and Hardy admit 1 followed by 97 ciphers; 
and there is, aooording to the first named, a very ingenious 
combination of the first ‘ nombres premiers* in the formation 
of this number. Joinville (Sinhalese unnamed sources) has 
1 followed by 68 ciphers. From Burmese sources, Pallegoix 
has 1 followed by 168 ciphers, and Burnouf, 1+140 ciphers. 
Aooording to the Northern Abhidharma list, asahkhyeya being 
the 53rd of a geometric progression (1,10,100 . . .X we have 1 
followed by 52 ciphers. Lastly, the Buddh&vaiarhsaka list 

f ives a much larger number of ciphers. Given a progr e ss i on, 
0,10®, 10 4 , 10 s , . . . asahkhyeya is the 104th term: to write 
the number thus described we should require 862 septillions 
of kilometres of ciphers, allowing that one cipher occupies a 
length of 0.001 m. That suggests in some degree the vaetnera 
of an 4 Incalculable.' 

Theoretically, each ‘ Incalculable ’ is divided into 
twenty Antarakalpas (°kappa) or ‘Intermediate 
Periods.’ But the advantage of this division is 
not very clear, except in the third Incalculable. 

When the Great Period begins, of which the 
Destruction Age is the first part, the average 
duration of human life is 80,000 years. Gradually 
there is moral deterioration, with a corresponding 
decrease in the age of man (see infra , p. 189 b ). 
The destruction is near at hand. A hundred thou¬ 
sand years before it is to begin, a Deva or Angel 
(a ‘Buddhist Noah,* as he has been called) gives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of time all 
the creatures, with the exception just to be noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, i.e. in spheres 
which will not be overtaken by the destruction. 
The time for a higher reward may be said to have 
come for the great majority of creatures, after 
numerous migrations amongst ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone ‘in whom the root of 
merit is destroyed’ by adhesion to wrong views, 
and for whom ‘ the word of deliverance has 
utterly perished,’ cannot by any means ascend into 
the higner realms ; and as the hell in which they 
are tormented is going to be annihilated, they will 
take rebirth in the hell of some universe whose 
destruction is not imminent. Elsewhere it is said 
that there are self-made hells for them. In the old 
sources it would seem that only Devadatta, the 
cousin and rival of S&kyamuni, will endure ‘ for 
an age,’ or ‘for ages* (kappai(ha) in a state of 
pain. 

This gradual disappearing of the animate world 
( sattaloka ) fulfils the first Intermediate Period of 
the Age of Destruction. Now begins the Destruc¬ 
tion of the ‘ receptacle-world ’ (bhdianaloka) itself, 
by fire ( tejahsamvartani ), by water (ap°), or by 
wind (vayw°).+ There is a complete set of 84 Great 
Periods, in regular succession; seven destructions 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
one by water, and so on, the last, i.e. the 64th, being 
by wmd. We are told that the destruction by fire 
does not reach so high in the various spheres of the 
cosmos as does the destruction by water; and the 

* All the gods called Lokabyuhaa hold this office of Noah, 
aooording to the Visuddhimagga (Warren, p. 322). 

f Visuddhimagga , xiii.; kpoeamvafta, tejo®, vfcyu® ( JPTS t 
1891, p. 118X For the BriLhmanical speculations, see 4 Matsya- 
purana,' ap. Aufrecht, Cat. Oxoniensis , p. 846; Bohtl. ■ Roth, 
s.w. ‘Samvarta, Samvartaka.' 
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destruction by wind is greater than the destruction 
by water (samvaMasimd, limit of destruction).* 

But there ere discrepancies between the European authorities, 
and probably also between the sources. Kdppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
destructions by fire, ana so on. He goes so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though he confessedly 
fails to find any authority to support his views. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the Mah&brahmans, including the sphere of the first medita¬ 
tion? Or does it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhy&na (PariUahtbha* and 
Apramdzidbhas) ? Does the Water-Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhy&na abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhy&na abodes ? f Hardy, misunderstood by Kdp¬ 
pen, gives a third opinion: the water destroys the first third 
Dhy&na abode. Lastly, there seems to be a general agreement as 
regards the Wind which overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhy&na abode. The matter would be a little too fanciful 
to detain our attention if we did not find in the Brahmajdla , 
the first Sutta of the Dighanxkdya, the origin of the contest 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beings have mostly been re¬ 
born m the World of Radiance (is. in the third second Dhy&na 
abode)—hence the opinion that the fire (the fire must be meant 
as it is the more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhy&na abode: but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palaoe of Brahm* with Mah&brahm& appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance. There is no mention here 
of the two first second Dhy&na abodes, which would have been 
neoessary steps of decadence; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not go higher than Brahma Palaoe—».«. the 
apex of the second meditation. 

We may conclude that the theory of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the Brahmajdla was compiled. 

Details X are given of the destruction by Fire, 
wrought by seven suns, well known in the Br&h- 
m&nic&l literature. All water is dried up, begin¬ 
ning with the small rivers; and the appearance of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra¬ 
tion. As regards Water, the Sitydsamuchchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for five Intermediate Periods: 
If&dh&ra, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadh&ra, Sthflla- 
binduka.g It treats the matter from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view: * Whence comes the water ?’ 
it is asked. 1 From nowhere.’ 4 And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end?’ 4 To no¬ 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma - heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
oommentator gives the name of one of them, prach - 
chanda. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
world remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing: 4 The upper regions of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark.* There are no 
ashes left by the fire; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
add, disintegrates the Iron or Crystal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, 4 the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

* To understand the following, the reader is referred to the 
Ooemology. We give below the necessary ideas: 

Above the world of desire (i.«. the four continents, Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the world of form, 
consisting of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of toe second, three of the third, eight of the fourth. Above 
are tire four heavens of non-form. The worlds are organised in 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (Little Chiliocoem): 
that the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
meditation realms (Middle Chiliocoem); that the fourth medita¬ 
tion realms cover a thousand third meditation realms (Great 
Chiliocoem). For one universe, in the proper sense of the 
word, there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahma- 
heavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount Merus. One universe is the 
'field or a Buddha.' The authorities are not very consistent. 
For instance, we learn that the destructions by fire, etc., 
destroy the same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). * In lateral 
expansion the world-cycle always perishes to the extent of a 
Buddha's domain' ( Visuddhim. xiil., in Warren, p. 821). 

t The latter opinion is better supported by the texts at our 
command (JPTS 1891, p. 118). 

t For particulars see Spence Hardy, Manual ; Kdppen and 
Warren, Toee. citt. 

| In the 4 Matsyapurina,' Cat, Oxen. 8476, 88, there are seven 
elouds 'to give the destruction-water’; the first is named 

destruction 7 (safhvarta). 


but everything becomes impregnated with water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

When the time of renovation is come again, 
i.e. when the former merit of the beings bora in 
higher abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborn in inferior regions, first (in the case of de¬ 
struction by fire) appears the abode of Brahma 
(Brahmavim&na), with its threefold division of 
inhabitants, coming from the Abh&svara abode; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitavaiavartins, the Nirm&naratis and the 
Y&myavim&na (gods, Y&mas, the Tugitas, etc., 
are not named); then the Circle of the Wind ( vdyu - 
mandala) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Meru and its heavenly 
inhabitants, with the snn and the moon, etc.: all 
this is called the bhdjanaloka or the 4 receptacle- 
world.’ And that is the end of the first Inter¬ 
mediate Period of the 4 Incalculable of Renovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in¬ 
ferior parte of the bhdjanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to be aparimitdyu, i.e . 4 of immeasurable 
life.* Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Renovation, according to the Abhidharmakoia * 
The sources known to Hardy and Koppen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalculable Period of Renovation (vtvartamdnd- 
vasthd) is finished. 

The following Period of Duration (t nvj-ttdvasthd 
prarabdhd) is divided into twenty well-character¬ 
ized Intermediate Periods. During the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from 4 immeasurable length ’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
following are divided into two parts: the first 
of increase ( utkargakalpa , Urdhvamukha ), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years; 
the second of decrease ( apakargakalpa , adhomukha) 
inversely to the first. The twentieth and last is 
only of increase. We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 

Here the Br&hmanic theory of the Four yagas Audi a place: 
the increasing will be divided into the Iron, Bronxe, Silver, and 
Golden Ages; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dv&para, 
TretiL K|ta> We are now (a.d. 1907) in the Iron Age of the 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter¬ 
mediate is only decreasing). From a hundred years, the highest 
attained in the Iron Age, life is declining to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begins, the five calamities 
( [kafdya ) begin to prevail; but when life is reduced to ten 
years (da4avarfdyu $tafpaMthe destiny of men is worse. At tbs 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
which is only of increase) the greater number of living beings 
pass away by hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 
these three plagues work together, some that they appear in suc¬ 
cession, ss in the Abhidharmakoia and the MahdvyutpaUi ; and 
this same diversity of opinion manifests itself in the Mongolian 
and Chinese sources. Spence Hardy establishes a connexion 
between prevailing vices, plagues, and forthcoming destruction: 
Love, Epidemic, Fire; Hate, Sword, Water: Delusion, Hanger, 
and Wind. It would follow, as Destruction is coming only after 
many Intermediate Periods, that during the whole of the 
' Incalculable,' every Intermediate has emdemiog, etc., accord¬ 
ing to the final modes of passing away. 4 The majority of the 
creatures being dead, the remaining ones are ' converted,' and 
the age of man increases again. A new intermediate Age has 
begun. 

If we except the speculations on the 4 creation ’ 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the 4 repopulation ’ of the worlds, which are 
perfectly free from pantheistic views, and, being 
built on the doctrine of karma , are perfectly Bud¬ 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo¬ 
gony we have studied. We must add some details 
which are part of the Buddhist’s own mythology. 

Periods (i.e. great Periods) are said to be 4 void’ 
(hInyakalpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are 4 non-void ’ or 4 Buddha-periods ’ in the opposite 

* See Kdppen, 282, n. 1. He adds that, according to 'some,' 
these plagues appear only in the Intermediate Period Im¬ 
mediately preceding the Destruction. 
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ease. Sometimes a great Period elapses between 
two appearances of a Buddha; sometimes an in¬ 
calculable number of great Periods; sometimes, on 
the contrary, there are in the same period many 
Buddhas. We have ‘ substantial ’-periods (sdra 0 ), 
with one Buddha; * curd ’-periods (marufa 0 ), with 
two ; * excellent’ (vara 0 ), with three ; * substantial- 
curd’-periods (sdramanda 0 ), with four; ‘auspi¬ 
cious’ ( bhadra°) or 1 greatly auspicious,’ with five. 
Such is the present Period. There have been 
twenty-nine * void ’ Periods before it. So far the 
old tradition. The redactors, moreover, of the 
Mahdvastu (iiL 330), the Chinese Buddhist pil¬ 
grims, etc., are already aware that in the Bhaara- 
kalpa a thousand Buddhas are wanted. 

At the beginning of the Universe, when the 
primordial water (see above, 189 b ) is about to give 
way for the appearance of the solid world, a lotus 
appears at the place where the sacred tree of 
Buddha lias been and will be.* There is no flower 
if the period is to be void; there are as many 
flowers as forthcoming Buddhas, t Compare the 
Br&hmanical flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
first men, or, as it has been called, the Buddhist 
Genesis.$ Originally, falling as they did from 
the Abhftavara-abode, human beings retained the 
attributes of their former existence. Born by 
* apparitional-birth,’ self-radiant, with joy as their 
only food, and with spiritual bodies, such beings are 
evidently meant by tne ‘ men of immeasurable life ’ 
referred to above (see p. 189*). There is neither sun 
nor moon. As time goes on, earth appears on 
the surface of the primeval ocean. It is a savoury 
earth, and, as it were, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their radiance is lost for ever. Sun and stars 
furnish some light. Then follows the eating of 
some honey-moss, of creepers, of a marvellous rice. 
It is a long decadence. When this last has become 
a regular food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
institution of marriage, of private property, and of 
caste, begins the organization of human society. 
Interesting for general folklore (especially the de¬ 
tails on marriage), the story is certainly very old, 
and was adapted before the classification of the 
celestial abodes. That in falling from the Abhfts¬ 
vara-abode the beings do not go through the 
heavens of Brahmft and the Devas, and that these 
are utterly ignored, are significant facts. But it 
is more astonishing that the * self-appearing ’ men 
do possess the attributes of the Abhftsvaras. We 
might assume that there was originally no con¬ 
nexion between these first men and any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
as dbhdsvaras , i.e. 4 resplendent,’ and the Abhfts- 
vara gods themselves may be derived from this old 
conception. 


LrmATUsa.—s. Deshanteraves, * Recherche* fur la Religion 
de Fo*in JAS viiL 281; A. K&nnsat, ' Resale aur la Cosmo- 
graphle et la Cosmogonic dee Buddhiste*,’ 1831, in Milana** 
Posthum**, to. 66-181, * Fo-Koue-Ki’; l7j. Schmidt,* Uberdie 
Tauaend Buddhas’ in Mem, Acad. SL Petersburg, 6, it p. 41: 
G. Turnour. * An Examination of the P&li Buddhbtioal Annals, 1 
JASB viL, No. 8, 686-701; Bnrnonf, Lotus de la bonne Lei, 
pp. 814, 824-829; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhitm *, 
\ pp. 1, 6-8, 28-86, 94-97, Legend* (1881X pp. 80, 168; 
F. K5ppen,_ Die Ask de* Buddha (1867-OX i. 


(1867-9] 


266-289; 


C. F. Kttppeo, — __ — 

Childers, Pdti Diet. p. 186: Bitel, Hand-book (1888), 68. 

a. Indian Sources.— VituddMmagga, xiiL, trans. by Warren, 
Buddhism in Translation* (1900), p. 821 ff.; the 8arr&stividin 
treatise entitled Lokaprajhapti, known in the Tibetan version 
(hjigrt*n~gdag*-pa, Tandjur, Mdo. lxU. 1-107), regarded by the 


* On the Intervention of the vajrdsana see Beal, Buddhist 
Record*, U. 116. 

f In the late records a thousand lotoses appear at the begin¬ 
ning of the Bhadrakalpa. 

JBy Prof. Rhys Davids. Dial, of the Buddha, p. 106, and by 
A. J. Edmonds, * A Buddhist Genesis,’ Monist , xiv. 207-214. 
The text is the Aqgahtasutta (Digha xxvii.); it is translated 
from the Chinese by 8. Beal, Four Lecture*, pp. 161-166, and 
it is found in the Mahdvastu (Sacred Book of the Mshfcsih- 
ghikasX i 888-848. See E. Hardy, Buddha, p. SL 


Vaibh&sikas as forming part of the Scriptures, but in reality 
constituting a Sdstra ; the Lokaprajhapti-abkidharrna-idstra 
(Nanjio 1297), said to be closely related to it (see Takaknsn 
* On the Abbldharma Lit.' in JPTS , 1906, pp. 77 n., 148); neither 
the Tibetan nor the Chinese treatise seems to have been directly 
studied. It is the tradition of these books of Abhidharma, 
doubtless, that is found in the Abhidharmakoiavydkhyd, foL 
262 of the MS. of the French Asiatic Society, which has been 
consulted for the present article. 

L. de la VallAe Poussin. 


AGES OF THE WORLD (Christian*).—The 
poets and the philosophers of pagan antiquity 
nave, as a rule, represented the evolution of man 
as a gradual but inexorable decay, putting the 
happy era at the beginning, and asserting that the 
worla would end in complete destructidn. The 
Christian idea is exactly the opposite; and this is 
quite natural, for Jesus Christ caused a great hope 
to shine on humanity, groaning in the darkness of 
paganism. The prophets of Israel had already 
flung out some rays of this hope, in foretelling the 
com mg of the Messiah, who would establish on 
earth an era of true religion, of peace and happi¬ 
ness. In short, while pagans placed the Golden 
Age in the past, Christians put it in the future; 
they have described the history of the world as an 
ascent, if not continuous, at least intermittently 
progressive, and finally triumphant, towards good 
and happiness. The writer of the Apocalypse (ch. 
20) describes in an imaginative style tne last phases 
of this historical drama. 


St. Augustine is the first Father of the Church 
who explicitly mentions Seven Ages in the history 
of man, and all the theologians who followed him 
were more or lees inspired by his idea. His plan 
is derived from the ‘Days of the Creation^ in 
Genesis. The passage is de Civitate Dei , xxii. 30 
adfin. 

Paulas Orosius, a Spanish priest (d. 418), the 
friend and admirer of St. Augustine, to whom he 
dedicated his Histories, besides trying to prove 
incidentally the Bishop of Hippo’s theory or the 
government of God in history, divided his work 
into seven books, which, however, correspond to 
different epochs. He had clearly come under the 
influence of Roman history. The founding of 
Rome, the taking of the city by the Gauls, the 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile War, the reign of Caesar Augustus, with 
which he makes coincident the birth of Jesus 
Christ,—these are the memorable events which 
form the boundaries of his periods, t 

The Venerable Bede (d. 735), who in his 
Chronicles owes much to Paulus Orosius, also 
adopts seven Ages, and surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year 1000, will mark the end of 
the world. 

Adson, abbot of Montier-en-Der, in his treatise, 


1 [As the Jews were accustomed to distinguish the sge before, 
from the eve after, the advent of the Messiah. so the majority 
of NT writers distinguish & aiur oftrot from out* 6 uiXXmy. In 
both oases an ethical is always superimposed upon the temporal 
meaning. The former age is the period which shall elapse 
before the appointed Parousia of Christ, ‘the period of in¬ 
stability, weakness, impiety, wickedness, calamity, misery’ 
(Thayer); the latter is the she after Christ has oome again in 
power to establish the Kingdom of God definitively, with all its 
blessings. It is inaugurated by the resurrection of the dead, 
and it answers, in scope and nature, to the completed work of 
Christ. The present world, as being material and transient, is 
under subjection to angels, who mediate the Law; the world to 
oome ft oiKovfUvxi $ p4khorn. He 2®), on the other hand, is 
viewed as already existent, in a sphere transcending this earth, 
out of which it will oome down as a new and divine order of 


things. The term * world’ (oucovfUmO expresses the constitu¬ 
tion of that state of things which ss ‘ a are ’ (mimv) is viewed more 
in relation to its development in time. The tone of the NT in 
speaking of the present age is almost invariably one of oensure. 
The gulf between the two ages, however, is not (onoeived as 
being quite absolute. * The powers of the age to come * (He 0®) 
project themselves in manifold ways into the present age, diffus¬ 
ing harmony and order throughout what is otherwise a chaos, 
and preparing ultimately to supersede the laws of the present 
dispensation. H. R. Mackintosh.] 

t See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Historic* of Orosius by 
Allred the Great, ed. Bosworth, London, 1869. 
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de Antichrist o, dedicated to queen Gerberge (954), 
sketches the preliminaries of the final judgment, 
'which will follow the apostasy predicted by St. 
Paul, and the struggle against Antichrist; and he 
puts off the end of the world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an¬ 
nounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
world is near. He and a great number of preachers 
in the 10th cent., through their allegorical inter- 

S rotation of the Apocalypse, spread the belief in 
be immediate coming of Antichrist and the end 
of the world. Nevertheless their position was 
combated as an error by Abbo, abbot of Fleury- 
sur-Loire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Erigena (d. circa 890) groups the first six 
Ages info three epochs, each marked by a different 
priesthood. The first epoch, comprising the first 
nve Ages of St. Augustine, was contemporary with 
the patriarchs and priests of the OT. The second, 
beginning with Jesus Christ, was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretells a third 
in the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
will serve as priests, and will see God face to 
face. 

Joachim of Floris (d. 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, de Concordia, 
adopts Erigena's division into three Ages or re¬ 
ligious conditions, and places each under the con¬ 
trol of one person of tne Trinity; but, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds tnat these periods 
overlap each other. The Age of the Father extends, 
according to him as well as to Scotus Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches as far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
St. Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the West, and will last until the end of the world. 


4 The lint era,' says Joachim, 4 was that of knowledge, the 
second that of wisdom, the third will be that of complete in¬ 
telligence. The first was servile obedience, the second was 
filial servitude, the third will be liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will be contemplation. The 
first was fear, the second faith, the third will be love. The first 
was the age of slaves, the seoond that of sons, the third will be 
that of friends. The first was the Age of old men. the second 
that of young people, the third will be that of children. The 
first passed under the light of the stars, the seoond was the 
dawn, the third will be broad daylight. The first was winter, 
the seoond the beginning of spring, the third will be summer. 
The first bore nettles, the seoond thorns, the third will yield 
wheat The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give oiL The first is connected with Septuagesima, the 
second with Quadragesima, the third will be Easter. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things; the seoond to the Son, who condescended to put on our 
day; the third will be the Age of the Holy 8pirit, of whom the 
Apostle has said. Where the spirit qf the Lord it, then it liberty ' 
(de Concordia , lib. v. o. 84). 


Dante does not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrowing the form of his prophecy from the 
figures of the Apocalypse, foretells tne vengeance of 
God against the Dragon, which has broken the wheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 510 (=DVX), 
will kill the foul thief and the giant who sins with 
her (Divina Commedia , Purg. xxxiii. 43 ff.). 

Bossuet, in his Discours sur Vhistoire universelle 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of the City of God , 
but considerably modifies tne divisions of St. 
Augustine. According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abraham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
punishment of man, and opens the era of the 
Dloody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon; 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus; the seventh, 
and last, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked only at the past; 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo's beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age,—the Age of rest and of 
face to face contemplation of God, when Christ 
has triumphed over His enemies, and God is all 
in all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in his Scienza 
Nuova , distinguishes three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Divine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force; and the 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men will return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
according to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle—a theory similar to that of the Stoics. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a progressive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sorhonne, at the age of 
twenty-three (1750), in his Discours sur It progris 
successif de Vesprit humain , established the con¬ 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of the 
perfecting of mankind. In the same way as sons 
and heirs profit by the knowledge and advantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
according to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents, the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, i.c. of man¬ 
kind, by analogy with the ages of human life, was 
renewea by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen zur Philos, a. Gesch. der Mensch- 
heit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu¬ 
tion of races and nations, as in the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
reciprocal influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ under 
the name of the 4 Kingdom of Heaven.' 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1857), thinks that religion is contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

4 Following the very nature of the human mind,' he lays, 
4 each branch of knowledge must pan through different stages: 
the theological stage, which is the age of fiction; the meta¬ 
physical stage, which is that of abstraction; and the scientific 
stage, which is thepoeitlve age' (Court de philosophic positive, 
liL, Appendix, p. 77). 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man evolves in 
turn through three phases: 

4 the kingdom founded on the tree of knowledge; the king¬ 
dom founded on the tree of the Cron; and, lastly, the kingdom 
founded on these two trees at onoe, for the sources of its life 
are in the paradise of Adam and at Golgotha' (E mp eror and 
Oalilcsan, 1st Part, Act JiL). 

Drummond, in his Ascent of Man (1894), dis¬ 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
world : the first, in which the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowering plants; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possibilities of organization were ex¬ 
hausted in tne Mammalia; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is bound up with the struggle for the life of others. 
* This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before us, the closing act of the drama of 
Man' (p. 443). 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, ending 
in annihilation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the Hebrews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of man, though not with¬ 
out falls, towards more truth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
4 Millennium.' 
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Pascal summed up the Christian conception of 
the Ages of the World very well when he said: 

* The whole race of men, during the course of so 
many centuries, ought to be considered as being the 
same man always living and continually learning' 
{Fragment dun train au Vide , Paris, 1897, p. 436). 

Literature.—R ev 20; Augustine, de CivitateDei. xxii. 80 ad 
Jin .; Panl Orosius, Hietonarum mundi , libri vii. adversus 
paganot , rive Ormesta ; Bede,CAnmunw, rive de eex aetatibus 
mundi; Scotus Erigena, Homilia in prologum Jokannit 
evangelii ; Joachim die Floris, Liber de Concordia, r . 84; 
Vico, Prineipj di una Seienza Nuova d'intomo alia oomune 
natura della nazioni (1726); Turgot, Disoourt eur le progrht de 
VhumaniU (1750); J. G. Herder, Ideen eur Philosophic der 
Gesck. der Meneokheit (1784); Auguste Comte, Court de philo- 
tophie positive (1880-42X iv., App. 77; H. Ibsen, Emperor and 
Galilcean (1878); Jules Roy, Van mills , Paris (1886); Dram- 
mond, The Asoent qf Man (1804). 

Gaston Bonbt-Mauby. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Egyptian). — In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
formal description of the world and its ways as they 
imagined it to have been in past ages. Manetho 
(c. B.c. 300), enumerating the rulers of Egypt, re¬ 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
gods, followed by four others the character of which 
is not defined, and finally a dynasty of v4kv* t, demi¬ 
gods. The fragments of the Turin Papyrus of kings 
prove that suen a view was already established in 
the 14th cent. B.O., although the details cannot 
yet be recovered. Hephaestus, the creator-god, 
heads the list in Manetno, and he is immediately 
succeeded by the sun-god. These two correspond 
in Egyptian to Ptab and R&', the latter being the 
organizer of the world. An inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Siut that it was 
‘ built by the fingers of Ptah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god; and a Ptolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities and 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gods on earth are seen in the mythology {e.g. 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathor’s 
massacre, and the Heavenly Cow) and in the popu¬ 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 

* Since the time of the god ’ and * since the time of 
R# * are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity; so also is ( since the time of the worship¬ 
pers of Horus. * These last correspond to Manetho*s 
tdicve i, and have been shown by Sethe to be his¬ 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united the two 
lands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to be undecipherable to the Egyptians of the third 
millennium B.G., and these ‘ worshippers of Homs’ 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyrus appears to give 23,200 + x years to 
the god-kings, ana 2100 + x years to a dynasty of 
19 ‘worshippers of Homs.* The wise Ptahhotep, 
in his rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
Kingdom, seems to refer to ‘ the counsels of them 
of old, of them who listened to gods’; and the 
‘ worshippers of Horns * are the type of virtue re¬ 
warded in the same collection of proverbs: ‘An 
obedient son is like a worshipper of Homs, he 
hath happiness in consequence of nis obedience; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to the honour of great 
age.’ Thus there warapme idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevailed in primeval times. None 
the less, the myths show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amonjohNbpth 
gods {e.g. Seth) and men in the age of Divine rile. 

Litxraturr.—M eyer, uRgyp. Chronol. p. 116; Sethe, Britr. 
z. dlteste Gesch. JSg. L p. 8; lfaspero, Datsn of Civilization 4 

(1901) p. 160. F. Ll. Griffith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 
—The Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 

* There ia no extended treatment of this subject as a whole. 
Among the three or four briefer accounts, the only one of any 


especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that we owe those 
familiar references to the Ages which we find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Graeco-Roman world this theme was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
long period the theory of the Ages was worked over 
again and again by the various schools of philos¬ 
ophy, by manifold attempts to harmonize conflict¬ 
ing authorities or to incorporate new ideas, by the 
lore of the people, by the fictions of the poets, 
even by the embellishments of mere rhetoric. The 
result is that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expected in the space at 
our command. 

Every theory upon this subject belongs to one of 
two types. The first assumes that man has risen 
from his former estate; the second, that he has 
fallen. Both of these occupy an important position 
in the history of ancient thought, but, so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, the theory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man¬ 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating type. The well- 
known lines of Horace {Odes, in. vi. 46-48), 

* JEHmm parentum, peior aria, tuUt 
Noe nequiorea, mox daturoe 
Progeniem vitioriorem,’ 

are the expression of a view which recurs again and 
again in the Grmoo-Roman world, from the Homeric 
poems {II. i. 272, v. 304; Od. ii. 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature. 

A strictly chronological development of our sub¬ 
ject is impracticable. The blanks in our surviving 
tradition are so large, especially in the departments 
most important to us, that no definite date for the 
inception of any one article of doctrine may be 
assumed with safety. Indeed, practically every 
idea by which the later tradition is distinguished 
will be found upon examination to possess a high 
antiquity. We may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin¬ 
ent. The first is represented by Hesiod, the second 
by the Stoics and their predecessors, the third by 
the revival of Mysticism in the 2nd cent. B.C. 

I. Hesiod.—The position of Hesiod was always 
paramount. The influence of Hesiod upon our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
of Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
Literature. The account of the Ages which we 
find in his Works and Days (109-201) is our earliest 
classical authority upon toe subject. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
of the later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early histoiy of man, and some of 
them were evidently folk-legends of a high an¬ 
tiquity. None of them, however, is of any great 
importance to us. A few have contributed a detail 
here and there to the development of the Hesiodio 
norm, but most of them languish in comparative 
obscurity. Such being the case, it will be advisable 
to make Hesiod our basis, and to begin with a 
summary of his famous account. 

First of all, the Olympian Rods made the 1 Golden Race of 
men.’ These men lived when Kronoe was king in heaven. They 
fared like the gods themselves, always making merry, and un¬ 
troubled by toil or care, for the teeming earth bore of its own 
accord an abundance of all good things, and there was no old 
age. Even death itself, when at last It came, stole upon these 
men like a pleasant slumber. When this race passed away, 
Zeua made them the good spirits that live above the earth and 
are the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second race, the men of the Silver 
Age. These were far inferior to the Golden Race, for they 
remained little children a hundred years, and when they finally 
reached maturity they straightway perished by their own folly, 
for they slew each other ana refused to worship the immortals 
as men ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and put them 


real value is by O. Gruppe, in his Gr. Mythol. und Religions’ 
gesch., Munich, 1902, pp. 447-460 (Mailer’s Hdb. der Klass. 
AUcrtumsicissensch. vol. v.). 
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away. But even these men were honoured, (or they ware made 
the good spirits that live below the earth. 

Then Zeus made another and a third race, the men ol the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the osn-treee, and were 
strong ana terrible, eating no corn, lovers of war and violence, 
and knowing nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, ana thev wrought in bronze. There was no iron. 
These men, too, fell by the work of their own hands and fared to 
Hades, nameless and unbonoured. Mighty they were, but dark 
death laid hold of them, and they left the bright tight of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth race, better and more just. These 
were the Heroes of the elder days, such as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes. We call them the Demigods. And when they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell in careless ease in the Isles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddying stream of Ocean, and thrice 
a year the earth bears them fair fruit. 

Would that I had not been allotted to the fifth period, but 
might have died earlier, or else have been born later 1 For this 
is the Age of Iron. There shall be no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the gods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us. But, even yet, not all wul be bad. This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are born with hoary hair, when fathers 
strive with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend; when brothers cease to be dear, when good¬ 
ness, justice, and piety are no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aidos ana Nemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure white raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men shall find 
no suooour in their grievous calamity. 

The inconsistencies in this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modern times 
an extensive literature has gathered about the 
subject.* For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are due to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite struc¬ 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of mankind into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, but, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current among (the Greeks. 

The designation of these four Ages by the four 
metals—gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named—is, in itself, an indication that the theory 
of descent is the fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, the causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coefficients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a striking proof of the high antiquity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases | 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
as the standard of measurement here. But in the 
primitive stages of a myth like this, neither moral¬ 
ity nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of heaven, a mortal reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
days were superior to us simply because they were 
made so. They were nearer the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi¬ 
leges, not of character. The long descent from 
those happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers and privileges. The 
causes of it are in the will of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 
problem belongs to a period of more mature re¬ 
flexion, and we see the first beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s own account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed by brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second. The third sees organized 
violence and deliberate cruelty; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, how¬ 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent history of our discussion, 
more ana more emphasis was given to the ethical 
motif. The basis of it continued to be the assump¬ 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 

* Preller, Or. MythoL p. 87; E. Rohde, Ptyche*, L 91-110; 
Bergk. Getch. der Or. IaL L 947 If.; Alfred Nutt, Voyage of 
Bran, L 269 if.; Grote, Hitt, of Greece , ch. if. Among the older 
authorities the most important are: K. F. Hermann, Verhandl. 
cL PkUoiogenvenammlimg, etc., «u Gotha , til. 62 If.; Bam¬ 
berger, Rhein. Mut. f new ser., L 624-684: SchOmann, Oput- 
cnla, ii 806-819; Bnttmann, Hythologut , iL 1-17. 
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already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo¬ 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four-fold scheme for the Heroic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a different account of the development of man¬ 
kind. Neither of these accounts, however, could 
be neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first known 
attempt to combine and harmonize the two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to the old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded our own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded our own. Conse¬ 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the other. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the Iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numbered accord¬ 
ingly. The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was usually clear enough to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For example^ the 
famous accounts given by Aratus and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the two systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of tne Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 

them, or, better still, to shift all four Ages to the 
past. In that event, our own race, of which the 
Heroes are, in any case, the earlier and better 
exemplars, may be assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’s account upsets the prin¬ 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old four-fold scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the Cyclic 
Theory that this idea was in any way disturbed, 
and, even then, the process was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races affected by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At first thought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were themselves sur¬ 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds us that we are really terrigencc, a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
Golden Age was under the sway of Kronos. Since 

then, his son Zeus has ruled the world in his stead. 
On this basis, the Four Ages are sometimes re¬ 
duced to two, the Age of Kronos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old regime and the new, the happy past 
and the unhappy present. This may well be an 
older and a simpler version. But it occurs only in 
the later writers,+ and, so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Beal variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos¬ 
ophers, and may best be taken up in connexion 

* Rohde, l.c. t oontends that the principle followed by Hesiod 
In his classification and discussion of the Five Races was not their 
condition in this world, but their status in the world to oome. 
This view has not met with approval, and in any case it has no 
direct bearing upon the points which are of real importance 
to us. 

f e.g. Vei 
bad 86; * 
ed. Schenkl). 


Vergil. Georg. L 121 f.; Tibullus, L 8. 86; Dio Cassius, 
5; Maximus Tyr. xxxvt 2; Ausonius, xvL 2. 27 (p. 176, 
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with the Cyclic Theory. Bat the Hesiodio version 
of this motif \ above all, the primitive association 
of Kronos with the Golden Age, persisted until a 
late date, not only in the genuine folk-tradition to 
which it really belongs, but also, to a large extent, 
in the literature. In fact, the Golden Age is often 
designated simply as ‘the Age of Kronos,' 'the 
Days when Saturn was King/ etc.* 

THE GOLDEN AGE. —No part of onr subject has 
been so thoroughly investigated by modern scholar¬ 
ship as the Golden Age.? It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
popular in the literary tradition of later times.? 
And, with the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in another connexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Hyperboreans, and similar conceptions. $ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono¬ 
graph, Ntkyia t the traditional motifs common to 
all these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de¬ 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
course, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal happiness, and whether we locate it in the 
past or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
in the next, the details which make up the vision 
of unfulfilled desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor should we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier between our life and the 
life of those beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the Golden Age ana the race 
who had lived in those happier days had both 
passed beyond our ken; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man might be able to find them again, was not felt 
to be utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus haa returned alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-known historical fact that the gallant 
Sertorius || was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the Western 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 


the Homeric poems were composed.* Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk-tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
had been marred by the intrusion of moral lessons 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i.e. a 
natural death. Meanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence, peace, and fabulous 
plenty, making meny continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the basis of 
all versions. The variations or additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulation for 
literary purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethical 
element, the most notable feature in the later de¬ 
velopment of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to tne philosophers. The earliest of them were 
the Orphics of the 6th cent. B.C. The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in which 
its real meaning was often concealed, we can 
hardly wonder that it was long misunderstood or 
derided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
the great idea for which they were slowly pre¬ 
paring, was destined to grow m strength, ana, in 
the far future, to bear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, but, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark house of Haaes. 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Orphics 
and their disciples, but also among their opponents, 
the ideal of the Lost Paradise became more and 
more prominent. Discussion or description of 
the Golden Age, more especially of its analogue 
beyond the grave,—the Golden Age, so to speak, 
of the future—continued to grow in importance 
and interest. We hear many echoes of it in 
Plato. But, especially, to the writers of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
never-failing subject for parody and satirio com¬ 
ment 


is clearly seen in Hesiod’s account. In fact, this is 
one of tne most ancient and primitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
ruled a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential particulars a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the Blest, where dwell tnose sons of the 

f ods who have passed alive beyond the grave. 

loreover, the foundation of both is material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 
•s.g. Plato, PoliL 269 A, 271 O. 276 A, Hipp. 260 B; Philo- 
demua, da PiataU, p. 61; Vergil, Eol. If. 6; Tibullus, L 8. 
86 ; Proper! iL (UL), 82. 62; Ovid, Amor . UL 8. 86, Harold, iv. 
182, etc. 

t See ecp. Blchhoff, Jahrbich. /. Philol. cool 581 ff.; B. 
Graf, *ad Auras AStatis Febulam Symbola,’ Leipz. Stud, u 
Clast. Philol Tiii (1886) 1-85 ; A. Dieterich, Nekuia, Leipzig, 
1883; B. Rohde, Psyche, Leipzig, 1008, L p. 106 tf.; A Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, London, 1896. 

I The earliest known reference after Hesiod is a line quoted 
by Philodemus from the old epic, Alcrruxon (see Kinkel, Epic. 
Grose. Fragm ., Leipzig, 1877, p. 3131 Theognis. 1186ff., is the 
source of Ovid, P.LflLtt The author of the Jstna, writing in 
the 1st cent a.d., says that descriptions at the Golden Age may 
be expected from every poet, and are eo common that— 

4 Non oessit cufquam melius sua tempora nows.’ 

The present writer has noted nearly a hundred refewpM to it 
during the oourse of this investigation. . 

9 The result is that in cases where only a fragment of de¬ 
scription has survived, it is sometimes impossible to decide 
which conception the author had in mind. Compare, s.g. t 
Solon, frag. 88, ed. Bergk; Cratlnus, frag. 160, ed. Kock; 
Orates, frag. 228. ed. Kock; Lucilius, 978ff., ed. Marx. See 
also Dieterich’s Nekyia , and Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, v. pp. 
2470-2476. 

I Sallust, Hist. frag. 192.198, ed. Maurenbrecher; Horace, 
Epod. xvL 42, and achoL; Plutarch, Sertorius, 8. 


One of the plainest signs of Orohic influence 
upon this discussion was the marked improvement 
in the present position of Kronos. According to 
the popular belief, old ' King ’ Kronos had been in 
the Golden Age a sort of divine JRoi cTYvstot , 
afterwards consigned to nethermost Tartarus, and, 
ever since then, a synonym of extreme old age 
and harmless senility.? This view, however, was 
deliberately opposed by the Orphics. Their teach¬ 
ing was that Kronos had long since been freed 
from his shameful captivity. Moreover, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary, he is for ever 
young and vigorous, and now rules in Elysium, 
the land of those who have gone hence. There, 
in a world of eternal youth and joy, he is sur¬ 
rounded not only by the heroes of ola, but also by 
the spirits of just men made perfect—after the 
Orphic pattern—and, indeed, as some say, by a 
remnant of men from those golden days when he 
was king in heaven.? 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of happi¬ 
ness had been ascribed, long before Hesiod’s time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the known 
world. Such were Homer’s Abioi {H. xiii. 6),' the 
most righteous of men,’ and, to give one more 
•#.0. Homer, 1L xiii. 6, Od. iv. 85, viL 201 and 88, iv. 
668, vl 41, ix. 108. See Graf, Lap. 4 ff. 
t See M. Mayer in Botcher, iL 1456 ff. 
t Pindar, Olymp. iL 124, Pyth. iv. 291; JSeohyL frag. 190, «L 
Nauck: Telecudea, frag. 1, ed. Kock; Varro, do Re Rust. UL 
1, 6; Horace, Epod. xvi. 68; Orphica, frag. 246, ed. AbeL 
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example, the Hyperboreans,* so long famous in 
the literature and legend of the Grseco-Roman 
world. This idea was now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age—the ideal 
world of the past—and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics but other schools of philosophy ex¬ 
ploited their specific views regarding the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as the Golden Age 
ceased to be an article of faith, it became, more 
and more, the field in which these thinkers aired 
their theories of what the world ought to be. 
From this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian romances which were quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day.f 

Among the various bits of specific theory imported into the 
Golden Age by the philosophers, one of the oldest and most 
important was the doctrine of vegetarianism, X This doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the elder Orphics, but the most pro¬ 
minent representatives of it in antiquity were the Pythagoreans. 
The earliest reference to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles (127 D), and the most complete discussion of it in 
connexion with the Golden An is Ovid, Met. xv. 96 Lf In this 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras himself as the 
expounder of his own doctrine. The essence of it is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
degeneration of later Ages is marked by the departure from 

That the Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect love and peace is easily inferred from 
Hesiod’s account, but the later development is 
marked by a much stronger emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly due to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, m which, as we shall see later, 
it was the necessary result of the Platonic con¬ 
ception of harmony. The first to lay stress upon 
it—and probably m this connexion—was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles. || This, no doubt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory 
—poets, for the most part—the favourite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasize the contrast with 
later times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de¬ 
generation in the succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war first comes to the front 
during the Alexandrian age. It is characteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetorical common¬ 
place. H 

Another important line of development in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and inter¬ 
pretation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of the genuine folk- 
legend. We refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accord. In this way we have an ideal 
combination of fabulous plenty with luxurious 
idleness. 


* See esp. O. Crasius in Botcher, L p. 2896 ff., and (he 
references. 

t Henkel, Philologue, lx. 402, gives a long list, barinning 
with the Republic of Protagoras. See B. Rohde, Her Or. 
Roman*, Leipzig, 1900, p. 210 If. with references. 

X See Graf, le. p. 20ff., for an extended discussion, and of. 
Porphyr. de Abetinentia, iL 21 ff.; Plato, Leg. vi 782 B. 
Seneca. Bpiet. cviii. (Sotion): Clemens Alex. Strom. viL 82, 
eta For similar ideas in the East, Gruppe (Or. MfthoL p. 448, 
note 2) refers to On 1® 2 1 ®; of. Winditcnmann. Zoroaetr. Stud. 
p. 212. Connected with this discussion is the old tradition 
that men talked with the animals in the Golden Age. The 
references to it are, Orates, 14, ed. Kock; Plato, Poltt. 272 B; 
Xen. Mem. iL 7,18: Babrius, procan. 

§ See esp. Schmekel, de Ovid. Pythag. Adumbration*, Dias., 
Greifswald, 1886. 

| So, too, Aratus, 108, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.g. 
Vergil, Bel iv. 18, Otorg. L 126 and iL 689; Tibullus, L 10. 7; 
Ovid, Met. L 97; Seneca, Her. (Et. 1066; Juvenal, xv. 168; 
Claudian, de Raptu Proeerp. ii. 26, procetn., Laud. Seren. 70; 
Sldon. ApoD. Pan. 106, eta 

V B.g. Aratus, 181; Vergil, Bel. iv. 82, Georg. IL 640, and 
Servius; Tibullus, L 8. 86 and 47; Juvenal, xv. 168; Ovid, Met. 
i. 99, eta 


When treated seriously, either for literary or for didactic 
purposes, this motif led directly and inevitably to the oondu- 
sionjthat the ideal condition of human society was communism.* 
Several commonplaces which the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian age might be included bere.f We know, too, 
for example, that this tneme was developed at some length by 
the historian Ephoros in his account of the idealized nations of 
the North.! 

When treated by the satirists and by other people of a less 
serious turn of mind, the same motif led quite as directly to 
one of the most important and interesting developments in the 
literary history of this legend. This is the treatment of the 
Golden Age or its analogues in this world and the next as a 
comic theme. It makes its first appearanoe in the writers of 
the Old Comedy, and was primarily intended by them to 
satirize the peculiar tenets of the Orphics. But the story of 
Topsy-Turvy Land (dot Mdrehen de* Sohlaraffenlandee, as the 
Germans call it) was certainly not invented by the Comic 
Dramatists. It is rather a folk-variation of the old story of the 
Golden Age, and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present day.f The comedy in 
these descriptions is usually produced by pushing the automatous 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet, at the same time, its utterly absurd 
conclusion. The result is a Lost Paradise of the bonMvant, 
the votary of ease, and the irresponsible bachelor The 
nearest congener of this type is the conception of the Golden 
Age especially affected by the idyllic-erotic poets of the 
Alexandrian age and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatous and communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples by which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
the same that the difference between the two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.1T At first sight this is 
surprising. It oeases to be so, however, as soon as we remind 
ourselves that the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idyllic-erotic sphere is largely due to the fact that the 
author himself is rarely more than half convinced of the truth, 
or even of the possibility, of his own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief—and this, too, has its pathetio side—to 
which we are Indebted for the old tale of Topsy-Turvy Land. 

On the philosophical side, the growing distrust 
of everything in Hesiod’s account that savoured 
of the supernatural served to bring out still 
another aspect of the Golden Age more and more 
clearly. Before taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ourselves that the counter¬ 
theory of ascent was, meanwhile, being supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also backed by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing the various inventions by 
which the rise of mankind from utter savagery to 
our present stage of civilization has been marked. 

It is evident that until the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were utterly irrecon¬ 
cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, the most 


* See Graf, le. p. 60, and compare such passages, e.g., as 
Plato, Critia*, 110C, but esp. the Republic, 416, 417, 424, 461- 
466, with the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, 1902. Plato went further in this respect than any 
of his predecessors. He looked upon communism as one of the 
indispensable conditions of an ideal State, and the reflexion of 
this view may be seen in what he has to say of the Golden Age. 

t Vergil, Georg. L 126, Mn. lx. 669, and Servius; Tibullus, 
L 8. 48, iL 8. 78: Ovid, Met. 1. 182; Juvenal, vL 18; Seneca, 
Phaedra, 689. Bpiet. xc. 41; Justlnus, xliii. 1. 8, eta 
1 Frag. 76 in Muller's Fragm. Hietor. Grme. vol. i. p. 266. 
f Fried Hinder, Sittengeeeh. Rome*. L 687, Leipzig, 1888; 
O. Crusiust, * M&rchenreminisoenzen im antiken Spnchwort * 
in Verhandtungen dor Wten Philologmvermmmlung , 1890, pp. 
81-47; Rohde, Peyehe, L 816. 2, Onech. Roman*, p 206, n. 4; 
T. Pdschel, Dae Mdrehen vom Schlarafenland. The version 
best known to us. through numerous Imitations, is the one 
given by the old Trouv&re in his lay of the 1 Land of Oocagne * 
(text in Barbasan, Fabliaux et Comet, 1784 [new ed. by M6on, 
1880, ii. p. 176], tr.by G. L. Way, Fabliauxor Tales, eta, London, 
1800, iL p. 81; abstract by Legrand d'Aussy, Fabliaux ou 
Conte*, eta, Paris, 1829, i. p. 802). 

| Teleclidee, 1 ed. Kock: Pherecrates, 108 K; Cratinus, 166 K; 
Crates, 14 K ; Eupolis, 277 K ; Athen. vL 267 E; Lucilius, 978, 
ed. Marx; Petronius, 46; Lucian, Sat. 7, Vera Hitt. L 7, etc. 

U Vergil, Georg, i. 182, Bel. iv. 21; Horace, Bpod. xvL 49; 
Tibullus, L 8. 46; Ovid, Met. L 111; Dioscorides, Anth. Pal 
viL 81, etc. 

** Rohde, Griech. Roman9, p. 216, n. 2; Eichhoff, le. p. 687; 
Graf, le. p. 67; Eechylu* Prom. 440-466; Moechion, frag. 
7, ed. Nauck; Critlas, frag. 1, ed. Nauck; Athen. frag. 1, ed. 
Kock: Democritus, p. 287, ed. Mullach; Aristotle, Met. i. 2, 
and Zeller, PhU. der Griechen 4, L p. 826. 8; Lucretius, v. 926; 
Diodorus, L 8 and iL 88; Horace. Sat. i. liL 99; Lucian, 
Amorce. S3. 84; Aristides, L p. 32, ed. Dind.; Ovid, Are. AmaL 
iL 478; Tibullus, il L 89; Oia pro. Seat. 42; Lobeck, Aglaopham. 
p. 246 (Orphioaj. 
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logical course was to agree with the Epicureans, 
who denied the account of Hesiod in toto , and 
replaced it by their own view, which is the nearest 
approach in antiquity to our modern theory of 
evolution. This denial, which lies implicit in the 
famous passage of Lucretius (v. 925 f.), is stated 
positively, for example, by Diodorus, who (i. 8 f.) 
describes the theory of Epicurus upon this point, 
and (v. 66 f.) implies that the Golaen Age was a 
mere invention of the Cretans. But this summary 
disposition of the difficulty is of no value to us. 
We are more interested in the process of recon¬ 
ciliation. The most important force in this pro¬ 
cess, so far as it was accomplished at all, was a 

S udani realization among thoughtful men of the 
ct that the ideal of life traditionally associated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemea attractive, 
was, in reality, unfit to pose as the highest 
development in any theory of descent. 

2. Cynics, Stoics, etc.—At this point, certain 
Stoic modifications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great representative passage 
to be considered in this connexion is Aratus, 
Phenomena, 97-140.* The version of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. was one of the best known in the ancient 
world, and undoubted traces of its influence are 
to be found in most of the later accounts. Briefly 
described, it is a revision of Hesiod under Stoic 
influence. The object of the author wa9 not only 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the old version, 
but also to remove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed to treat not as an 
independent account, as Hesiod had done, but as 
a rhetorical episode suggested by his mention of 
the constellation Virgo, i.e. Astnea, whom Aratus, 
following an old tradition, identifies with the 
Nemesis of Hesiod, and calls Dike. 

Dike was comparatively unimportant in Hesiod. Owing to 
the exigencies of rhetoric, she now becomes the central figure. 
Moreover, after the true Stoic fashion, she is made to assume 
the functions of both Zeus and Kronos in the traditional 
version. The five ages of Hesiod are reduced to three—an Age 
of Gold, of Silver, and of Bronze. 

The men of the Golden Age are described as peaceful tillers 
of the soil, with no knowledge of civil strife or of the vexations 
of the law. Moreover, they were far removed from the perils 
of the sea. In those days there were no ships to bring the 
luxuries of life from abroad. The goddess mingled freely with 
these simple souls, and taught them how men should live with 
reference to each other. 

The Silver Age was more sophisticated. Nevertheless, the 
goddess still remained upon earth, although she now retired to 
the mountains, and was seen but rarely. 

The Brazen Age saw the first swords, and the first slaughter 
of the oxen for food. Then Dike , utterly hating that race of 
men, finally departed to heaven and took her place among the 
stars. 

It will be seen that one of the most notable 
signs of revision here is the disappearance of the 
ola folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
a conception in which the Stoics are mainly 
responsible for the emphasis laid upon the ethical 
motif especially upon the relation of man to his 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the State. 

The underlying principle in such a theory of the 
Ages is the conclusion that the ascent of man in 
the arts of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral and even in physical fibre. Why 
is this the case ? The reply was that to be healthy 
in mind and body, and therefore, happy, we must 
live in harmony with nature. But civilization 
beyond a certain point is not in harmony with 
nature. Accordingly, beyond a certain stage of 
civilization, we can be neither healthy, virtuous, 
nor happy. Now, as journeying into the future 
should bring us finally to a state of ideal misery, 
so journeying into the past should take us back 
• Another representative passage is Seneca, Epist. xc. 5ff., 
in which he quotes from Posidonius the description of an ideal 
past of the Stoics, in which the philosophers take the place of 
kronos. 


finally to a state of ideal happiness. That state 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age. 
The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 
ideal simple life of the past. 

Such in suInstance was the general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Golden Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of human society *—a theme which 
always comes to the front in any period of over 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions. So conceived, 
the theory of the Ages was not only’ quite con¬ 
sistent with the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest beginnings, but agreed with the Epicureans 
in presupjKJsing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process has been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the view that they had been the most con¬ 
spicuous cause of the downfall of man himself. 
The favourite examples are those chosen by Aratus. 
They are the first sword and the first ship. 

The first sword t is a characteristic introduction to the topic 
of war which we have already mentioned. The first ship is also 
a favourite way of connecting the discussion of the Ages with 
the diatribe on navigation so frequently found in the later 
writers, especially among the Romans. In fact, it is a common 
place of modern criticism that the Romans were afraid of the 
sea. As, however, the opinion is a generalization, founded, for 
the most part, upon these very passages, we need not take it 
too seriously. The sailor’s impious challenge of the treacherous 
and relentless deep was a subject inspired not so much by 
national character as by literary tradition. It is fully developed 
in the Works and Days of the old Boeotian poet, a conventional 
theme of the Greek epigram at all periods, a regular motif in 
the poetry of the Augustan age, and by the 1st cent, of our era 
a mere rhetorical commonplace.! 

In order to understand better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of the Ages, as 
presented, for example, by Aratus, we must return 
for a moment to the underlying principle upon 
which, according to Stoic reasoning, that theory 
was founded. \Ve mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the arts of civilization is 
at the expense of the character, health, and happi¬ 
ness of the individual. Now, when we consider 
the Stoic argument by which this conclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age of 

* Horace, Epod. ii.; Propert. ill. 18. 25 ; Seneca, Medea , 833; 
Plutarch, de Robil. 20, etc. etc. This interpretation of the 
Golden Age was especially welcome to the Romans, not only 
because of their temperamental Stoicism, but because it agreed 
more nearly with their own tradition of early times and with 
the character and attributes of Saturn before he was identified 
with the Greek Kronos. 

t e.g. Vergil, Georg, ii. 540; Ovid, Met. !. 99; Juvenal, 
xv. 168; Tibullus, i. 3. 47. The rhetorical question of Tibullus 
(i. 10. 1) states a maxim of the philosophers which is often 
repeated. See, e.g., Seneca, N.Q. v. 18. 15: ‘Nihil invenimus 
tarn manifest* utilitatis quod non in contrarium transeat culpa. 
So Ovid, Met. xv. 106, speaking in the person of Pythagoras. 
Opponents of the theory of descent, especially the Epicureans, 
contended that the sword merely marked one period in the 
long chronicle of homicide. It was the successor of the club 
and the large rough stone (Lucretius, v. 966). Ct. also Hor. 
Sat. i. 3. 100; Valer. Flacc. v. 145, and esp. Plato, Rep. 358 E 
(war the natural condition of mankind), and the commentary 
of Adam. 

J Among the most important of the numberless references 
are, Stobwus, 57 (who gives a number of quotations); Hesiod, 
W. and D. 236; Sophocles, Antig. 332 : Seneca. Medea , 301 and 
607 ; Tibullus, i. 3. 37 and ii. 3. 39; Propert. i. 17. 13 and iii. 
7. 29; Ovid, Amor. ii. 11. 1; Statius, Thebaid, vi. 19 and 
AchiUeid , i. 62; Claudian, de Raptu Pros, i., prooem. The 
final conclusion, after generations of discussion, w*as that the 
one great cause of the downfall of man had been his £reed and 
his selfishness. It was clear to the poets and philosophers 
themselves, especially to the Romans, that all their common¬ 
places on the fall of man were really just so many illustrations 
of this one motif It drove him to war, it suggested the first 
shijp, it urged him on to explore the earth for treasures better 
hid, it devised the vexations of the law and brought about the 
injustice of wealth and poverty; through crime and self- 
indulgence it has made him acquainted with sorrow, disease, 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to. The result is that he has 
not only shortened his life by his own devices, but, what with 
anxiety, dyspepsia, and a bad conscience, with marriage a 
failure and children a burden, the little life he has left is no 
pleasure to him. 
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the past was the ideal simple life of the past, we 
perceive that it is founded on two assumptions. 
The first is that this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal application, and not to be 
modified. The second is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
will go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions without hesitation, since both of them 
followed, inevitably, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosophers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion had been accompanied by certain signs of 
degeneration in man himself, but they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of civilization, in 
its own particular fashion, has been unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has been 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the strict sense of the 
word. Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extreme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extreme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other words, there never was a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt the Stoic revision of the old legend. 

Another method of reconciling the difficulties in 
Hesiod’s account is illustrated by Vergil, Georg . i.« 
121 ff. The primary purpose of this version was 
to enhance the dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods—the Age of 
Saturn, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was Bang, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. The second period, however, is not 
an age of degeneration, but an age of reform. 
Jupiter, the divine father of our race and of all 
our higher aspirations, purposely did away with 
the far niente of the old regime, not out of a petty 
resentment against Prometheus—as the old folk- 
legend ( e.g . Hesiod, W. and D. 42 f.) would have 
us believe—but rather, 

1 carls scuens mortalia cords, 

Nec torpere gravi passes sua regna veterno,* 

because he was well aware that, unless men have 
difficulties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In this characteristic¬ 
ally noble conception, it is interesting to see to 
what an extent Vergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought without sacrific¬ 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the first book of his Metamorphoses , 89-162, 
and the version best known to the modern world, 
is one of the earliest surviving attempts to incor¬ 
porate the Flood Legend. Otherwise, it is chiefly 
remarkable as an illustration of the poet’s char¬ 
acteristic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding thinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all in the past. 
The Age to which we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the wicked and 

f odless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
istory of our own race, therefore, begins with the 
earth-Dora children of Deucalion and Pyrrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the theory of descent, 
the theory of ascent, the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple division of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. 

Cyclic Theory. —Let us now turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perhaps the one really vital and 
vitalizing element, in the history of our subject. 
The Cyclic Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night, 


of the waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
eternal round of the seasons, the entire Universe 
itself is subject to an ever - recurring cycle of 
change. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
world-year, the magnus annus, as it was called by 
the Romans, makes its earliest known appearance 
on Greek soil with Heraclitus,t was thoroughly 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finally 
became known to the world at large. Indeed, it 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent views suggested by the nebular hypothesis.? 

The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was inevitable, and appears 
at a very early period in the history of Greek 
speculative thougnt. In fact, it has often been 
stated, though without sufficient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana¬ 
tion of Hesiod’s wish that he had died earlier or 
could have been bora later. § The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the process had 
already begun. || But the most important dis¬ 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest influence upon later times, 
is developed or touched upon in various dialogues 
of Plato,IF more especially in the Polit ., Timceus, 
and Republic. 

According to Plato** definition,—and this much, at least, 
appears to nave remained unchanged in later times—a magnus 
annus means the period which elapses before the eight circles, 
each revolving about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
simultaneously at the point from which they started at the 
beginning of our cycle.* 4 Further details of the Platonic theory 
—and these underwent considerable revision in later times— 
apparently rest on the assumption that each complete revolution 
of the Universe is followed by a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction. A motion forward, as it were, is followed 
by a motion backward. The history of mankind is directly 
affected by this motion, and especially by the alternation of it. 

The motion forward is the Age of Kronos and the direction of 
harmony. During all this period the great Helmsman of the 
Universe Is at his post, and we have the Golden Age of the 
poets. As the motion is the reverse of that which prevails in 
our time, it is naively assumed that the conditions of life are to 
a large extent the opposite of those with which we are familiar. 
The men of that age are born old, with hoary hair,ft and instead 
of growing older continue to grow younger, until they finally 
disappear. Moreover, they are born from the earth, and the 
earth feeds them. There u no toil, no pain, no war, there are 
no women XX and no children of women. Yet with all their 
advantages these men do not attain unto wisdom. 

When the forward motion is completed, the Helmsman retires 
from his post, and the Universe, left to itself, yields to the force 
of gravity, as it were, and begins its backward revolution, 
which is in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signalized by nre, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific destruction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease growing young 
and begin to grow old, those just born from the earth with 
hoary hair die, and return to the earth from which they came. 
Men are no longer born from the earth, as before, but even as 


* Gomperx, Qriech. Denker , Leipzig, 1896, i. p. 115, with 
note ana references on p. 438; Lenormant-Babelon, Hist, 
de 1* Orient, v. 176; supra , p. 188 ff. 

t Gomperz, Le. pp. 64 and 428; Diels, HerakleUos von 
Ephesos, Berlin, 1901, frag. 66(26, Bywater). 

X Gomperx, I.S. p. 117. 

| Hesiod, W. and D. 174-6. See the editions of Rzach, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 158, and of Goettling-Flach, Leipzig, 1878, 

S . 201, with notes and references; Graf, 1.0. p. 11; SohoeD- 
tudemund, Anecdota Graeco-Latina, ii. 

B Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901, 
pp. 38 and 112 ff. 

H Plato, Polit. 269 0, Tim. 89 Dff., Rep. 646 Off.; Ole. 
Timceus , 84 ff. For a good discussion of this theory and of 
the Platonic Number with which it is closely associated, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
which has gathered about it, see Adam’s ed. of the Republic, 
ILp. 264 ff. 

** Tim. 89 D; dc. Timceus , 88; Macrob., Som. Scipionis , 
1L 2, 19; Stobeus, Eclog. L 264 (voL i. p. 107, Hense). See 
esp. Usener, Rhein. Mus. xxviii. 896; Ritter and Preller, 
Htst. Philos. Grcsc., Gotha, 1888, p. 404; Reitxenstein, 
Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, n. 2. 

ft The likeness to Hesiod, W. and D. 180ff., has been pointed 
out and discussed by Adam in the CIR v. 446. 

!! Polit. 271 F; Leg. iv. 718 Off. It has been observed by 
Eichhoff (1.0. p. 689) and others that the story of Pandora as 
told by Hesiod (Theog. 570, and W. and D. 70) implies that there 
was no woman in the Golden Age, and that it was through her 
that this happy period came to an end. See also, Grimm. 
Deutsche Mythotogie, p. 640. 
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the Univeree is now left to itself, so are all end several of its 
parts ; and each raoe Is propagated in the manner familiar to 
os who belong to that period. The continuance of the motion 
backward increases ana accelerates the process of disorganisa¬ 
tion, until, by the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it is ready to fly off at a tangent and disappear for 
ever in the infinite space of discord. At this point, nowever, 
the Helmsman again resumes his post, reverses the direction 
of the Universe, and with the change again to harmony the 
Golden Age necessarily returns as before. The few who survive 
from the preceding period suffer change in sympathy with the 
whole. Again the old begin to grow young, and continue to 
do so untfl they finally disappear. Again tne new generations 
are born with hoary hair, ana not from each other, but from 
the earth. In fact, ft is those who died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buried in the earth that now rise again 
from the dead, and in their turn are bom old, grow young, 
and finally vanish. 

It will be seen at once that, according to this 
remarkably suggestive theory, which, of course, 
owes mnch to earlier thinkers,* the sum of human 
experience is measured by two world-years. 
During the first the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, backward, to the place of 
beginning. Each magnus annus is therefore one 
of the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is divided; and this alternation of Ages will 
continue so long as the Universe endures. As 
with the whole, so with each and all of its parts. 
The Ages of man, the life of man himself, are closely 
oonnected with this eternal oscillation of the Uni¬ 
verse. All move in a cycle. The Golden Age of 
the long ago will surely come again some day. 
Moreover, every one of us shall rise again to 
another life in that Golden Age. Thus, regret for 
the past was balanced by hope for the future. In 
the later history of our theme, this association of 
ideas was of the utmost importance, and served 
to identify the theory of the Ages more and more 
closely with its ancient analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life beyond the grave. 

The Stoic theoryt of cycles occupies an important 

S lace in their systems. Here, their acknowledged 
ependence upon Heraclitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they give to his doctrine of inrtipuxris, 
the elemental fire into which the world is periodi¬ 
cally resolved, and from which it is periodically 
born anew. 

After the old world has been completely consumed, the tear 
primal elements,—fire, air, water, earth,—which are indestruct¬ 
ible, gradually assume their previous relations to each other, 
and in this way a new world comes into being exactly like the 
old. As soon as the proper point is reached in the process of 
reconstruction, every sort of living thing is born from the 
earth, and from that time proceeds to increase after its kind.! 
Man, too, is here, 4 knowing nothing of wrong and born under 
better auspioes.’ But this Golden Age of innooenoe is never 
for long. 1 Villainy steals on apace. Virtue is hard to find 
out: it needs a leader and a guide. The vices are learned 
without a master/f So the process of degeneration goes on 
until the time comes for the next iianipucrit. Then the world 
is destroyed and built anew, as before. 

An inripmoxt occurs each time that the eight circles are in 
conjunction at the plaoe of beginning. I For the Stoics, there¬ 
fore, every magnus annus Is the measure of one complete life, 
as it were, of the Universe. It follows that the totality of 
human experience must, also, lie between those impassable 
barriers of flame by which every great year is divided from its 
fellows. The soul outlives the body, but even the soul of the 
ideal Stolen cannot survive the inrvpmoxt. Nothing emerges 
from this trial by fire exoept the primal elements from which 
all things are made. 44 * 

In one sense, however, we all have a personal interest in 
every period of the world’s existence, for the reason that, 

* 8m Um and Adam, Repub. li. p. 296, 

* Afittzr and 1 F^aHir, l* pp. 28ff. and 898-406; Zeller, 
Onmdrimdsr Oesch. dsr Gr. Phil., Leipzig, 1906, p. 214; Zeno, 
frag. 107-109, and O hrysippus , frag. 696-632, in van Arnim’s 
SMeorum Veterum Fragment* , Leipzig, 1906. 

I Oleantbes, frag. 497, ed. van Arnim. 

| Seneca, N.Q. W. 80. 8. 

| Nemea. de Nat. Horn. 88 (quoted by Bitter and Preller, 
Lc. p. 404). 

f!Diog. Laert. (viL 166) says that 4 the Stoics claim that the 
seal is the spirit which is a part of ourselves. It is. therefore, 
corporeal, and though it survives our death, it is not immortal. 
. . . Oleantbes, therefore, thinks that all souls, Ohrysippus, 
tha t only souls of the 44 wise,” last until the Ir rtpi s t f.* Of. also 
viL 161; Doaoographi Onset. 898, ed. Diels, etc. 

M But see Ritter and Preller, !.«. p. 401B. 


according to the 8toio doctrine of duappin),* the history of 
arm magnus annus is, necessarily, the exact counterpart of 
the history of every other magnue annus . The chain of exist¬ 
ence and of consciousness is parted by the ixwvpmoxs ; but all 
begins anew, just as it did in the previous epoch; and every 
thing down to the slightest detail is exactly repeated, t To 
quote a favourite illustration of the Stoics themselves, every 
magnus annus will see Socrates. In every magnus annus he 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, and die.! 

In the later stages of the Cyclic Theory we have 
also to reckon with the manipnlations of the Orphic 
philosophers, g It is extremely difficult to extract 
a definite answer to any question connected with 
the history of this movement. The floruit of the 
elder Orphics was not far from the 6th oent. B.C. 
With the great revival of Mysticism, four or five 
hundred years later, the old doctrine of the Orphics 
again came to the front, and was more or less 
revised or extended in conformity with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought—more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Orient. Both periods 
were characterized by great literary activity. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, our present knowledge of it 
is, for the most part, confined to chanoe quotations 
in the Neo-Platonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
indefinite that, in the absence of other testimony, 
it is often impossible to distinguish the earlier 
product from the later. We may be fairly certain, 

I however, that the two following theories, both of 
* which are ascribed to the Orphics, are not a pro¬ 
duct of the earlier school. 

The first is mentioned by Servins on Yerall, Ed. tv. 10. In 
this note, NigkUos Flgulus (de Diis , lib. It.) is quoted for the 
statement: 4 According to Orpheus, the ruler of the First Age 
is Saturn; of the Seoond, Jupiter; of the Third, Neptune; 
of the Fourth, Pluto.* An apparent reference to the same 
theory is found in two hexameters quoted from some Orphic 
poem by Laotantius, Instil, i. 13.11 (Abel, Orpkiea, frag. 248). 

As we shall see shortly, the four gods in this system are 
merely personifications of the four elements. The number 
points either to the Stoics or to the common source of both. 
Moreover, the formal association of the four elements with the 
Four Agee of man is an item of speculation which, so far as 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot be carried back beyond the 
Alexandrian period. Finally, this is certainly a cyclic theory, 
and it cannot be shown that the elder Orphics ever carried their 
doctrine of the re-birth of the soul any further. The extension 
of it to a periodical re-birth of the Universe itself, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a dose connexion between the two, belong to a sub¬ 
sequent development in the history of the Orphio movement. 

The seoond theory is mnch more Orphic in character. The 
substance of it is given by Proolus in a note on Plato’s Republic, 
88.6, ed. SchdlL 

'The theologian Orpheus,* he soys, 'taught that there were 
three Ages of man. The first or Golden Age was ruled by 
Pbanes. Most mighty Eronos was ruler of the seoond or Silver 
Age. The third is the Titanic. The ruler of it is Zeus, and it 
is called Titanic because the men of that age were created by 
him from the remains of the Titans. The Idea of Orphans is 
that these three periods comprise every stage in the history of 
the human race.' 

The Orphio elements in this account receive their best illus¬ 
tration from an Orphic theogony, the fragments of which are 
arranged and dlsouseed by Gruppe in Rosoner, lii. 1189 if. The 
naive crudity of the Imagery in this poem strongly reminds one 
of the teleological speculations of the savage or semi-barbarous 
races. Q The underlying thought, however, seems to be dear 
enough. It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about by a series of emanations from the universal 
essence (Pbanes), and that from time to time the Cosmos re¬ 
turns to its primeval form. The souls of men themselves are so 
many sparks which trickle down, as it were, from the divine fire 
above. But we are much more remote from the first Phanes, 
the primal All-Soul, than the first men were. Since then the 
backward path has steadily grown longer and more indirect. 
At all events, this seems to oe what Produs means when he 
says (Orph. frag. 244, ed. Abel) that, according to Orpheus, the 
men of the Golden Age lived mt4 rave pAror, the men of the 
Silver Age *arA rbr «ca Bapbr XAyor • whereas all that we can 
appeal to is that small portion of Dionysus-Phanes which the 


* Diog. Laert. vii. 147 ff., and Ritter and Preller, l.c. p. 412. 
t Euaemns, ed. 8pengel ; Berlin, 1866, pp. 73-74 ; Ohrysippus, 
frag. 628-627, ed. van Arnim ; Gomperz, l.c. pp. 113 and 116 ff. 

! Nernes, as Nat. Horn. 38. 

} See esp. O. Gruppe in Roscher, iii. 1117-1154, who discusses 
the subject at length, and refers to all the important literature 
oonnected with It. A new edition of the Orphio remains is 
mnch needed. TCie latest edition, and the only one now gener¬ 
ally available, is Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885. This, however, 
is not entirely satisfactory, and does not supersede the monu¬ 
mental work of Lobeck ( Aglaophamos\ 

| See Gomperz, Lc. pp. 193 and 109 ff. 
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Titans bad eaten before they were slain by Zeus, and which, 
therefore, still lingered in the remains from which we of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefficient of descent In this rersion of the Ages is the 
ever-increasing distance from that to which the gods themselves 
owe their being. On the whole, we may characterize the 
account which Proclus summarises as a theory of double ema¬ 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead np to the birth of 
Dionysos, the Orphic redeemer. In other words, we have the 
somewhat vague idea of a cyclic theory of the Universe attached 
to a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means whereby it may some day return to the 
god who gave it. 

The doctrine of an Anrtyxwtr, irrespective of its 
philosophical meaning, makes a strong appeal to 
the imagination. It was at all times, therefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cyclic 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. B.G., owing to the wide¬ 
spread activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
tne Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo¬ 
sophical speculation could have been more familiar 
to the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, long 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the isw^pteeit from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the irrCpoocLt had 
begun to be associated with other great cosmic 
disasters of a different nature. The origin and 
progress of this development are better understood 
as soon as we observe the process of reasoning by 
which they were inspired and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a year. This led to the natural but quite 
illogical assumption that, for that verv reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solar year. Second, 
the present condition of the world depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance of it is at once re¬ 
flected in the world about us. If the disturbance 
is sufficiently severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at¬ 
tached to the fact that there were four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the West closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rapprochement was not dis¬ 
turbed by the Imperial policy of Borne. The phase 
of our subject now under consideration is especially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental speculations. Conversely, therefore, this 
aspect of tne Cyclic Theory did not become especi¬ 
ally prominent until the Alexandrian age. The 
first step was to associate the Flood Legend with 
the Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
itcrtiponrit as a second recurrent catastrophe of 
the magnus annus. This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by fire and a 
destruction by water was already an old story in 
the time of Plato (e.g. Tim. 22, C). There are 
no signs of this doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. We know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor¬ 
aries. Moreover, as early at least as Cicero's time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them¬ 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it.f 
Compare, for example, the vivid description of the 
great cyclic diluvium which Seneca gives us in his 
Nat. Qmmt. iii. 27 ff. 

The idee that these two contrasted disasters occur at oertain 
definite points in the magnus annus is also of Oriental origin, 
and, doubtless, of a high antiquity. On the Greek side, the first 


to mention it is Aristotle. The quotation, which we owe to 
Oensorinus, xvill. 11, was probably from Aristotle’s lost Protrept ., 
the model of Oioero’s famous dialogue, the Hortensius. which is 
also lost.* No doubt it was largely through the Hortensius 
that the Romans became familiar with Aristotle’s observation 
that the two disasters of the magnus annus , or, as he termed 
it, the maximus annus, occur at tne solstices: the oonjlagratio 
at the summer solstice, the diluvium at the winter solstice, t 
In other words, the solar year has solstices; it also has summer 
and winter—the one, hot and dry, the other, cold and wet. 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities. This being 
granted, the oonjlagratio is put in the great summer, simply 
because the great summer is hot and dry, and the diluvium 
in the great winter, because the great winter is cold and wet. 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
as a matter of fact, the idea was not his own. Indeed, as the 
ProtrepL was a discussion in the form of a dialogue, we do 
not know that he approved of the view at all. That his in¬ 
formation went back to some Eastern source is indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of his much younger 
contemporary, the Chaktaean priest Berosus. The passage is 
quoted by Seneca, Naturales Quastiones. lit. 29.1 ff. ‘ Berosus,’ 
he save, * qui Bel am interpretatus est,’ insists that he can set 
the time for the oonjlagratio and the diluvium. The earth will 
burn up, he claims, when all the stars, which now move in 
different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellation of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. * Illic solstitium, hie bruma 
oonfleitur.' Conjunction in Cancer produces the oonjlagratio, 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes the statement very impressive, and these Chaldmns were 
nothing if not impressive. But, as Gompers has already ob¬ 
served,! the actual foundation of the statement is nothing but 
the fact that the summer and winter solstices of the ordinary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Capricorn respect¬ 
ively. When this flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Berosus is probably identical with the one men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle. 

Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitably that the two remaining ele¬ 
ments, air and earth, ought to be put on the same 
plane. The line of development followed was 
largely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four seasons of the ordinary year are spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter—a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak¬ 
ness and sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent had always been associ¬ 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year was the golden youth of all 
mankind.§ Finally, the traditional order of the 
four elements—fire, air, water, earth—is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order with the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will be fire, during the 
Silver Age, air, during the Brazen Age, water, and 
during the Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
his ever-increasing distance, so to speak, from the 
Divine fire. We are thus brought back to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic- 
Orphic theory reported by Nigidius Figulus, in 
which, as we have already seen, the magnus annus 
was equipped with four seasons, each ruled by the 
appropriate dement, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 

A theory ascribed to the Magi by Dio Ohryeoetom and 
partially reported by him (xxxvi 43 ff.), should also be 
mentioned here. The Magi tell us, he rays, that the Lord ol 
the world rides in a chariot drawn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zens, Hera, Poseidon, and Hestia respectively. In 
other words, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. As a rule they are tractable. Now and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and sets fire to the 
other three. This is the origin of the story of Phaethon told by 
the Greeks. Again it Is the steed of Poseidon that beoomee 


* See Windiscbmann, Zoroastr. Stud. p. 260. 
f Ola Rep. vi. 28, cf. Maorob. Som. Sap. ii. 10. lOff.; Lueret 
v. 888; Luc. vtt. 812, as interacted by the Oommenta Lueani, 
ed. Usener, p. 262 (frag. 008, voL ii. p. 180, ed. van Amim); 
Seneca, DiaC vL 20. 0, eta 


# Usener, Rhein. Mus. xxviiL 881 ff. 
f For an echo of this statement see the Mstsorelogiom, L 14. 

! Qrioehisohe Denker , i. 116. 

I Vergil, Georg, ii. 8800.; Ovid, Met. L 107; Pervigilium 
Veneris, 2 ff. etc. 
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restive, end the drops of his sweat are sprinkled upon the 
other three. This, again, is the source from which the Greeks 
derived their story of Deucalion's flood. 

If one were to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the four Seasons of the great year, the Ages 
presided over by air and by earth, as was already 
the case with the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. . We know that this was actually 
done, but as these attempts lie outside the sphere 
with which this article is concerned, they do not 
require discussion here.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent ac— The 
last important stage in the long history of our 
subject is the era of the prophets. The rapid 
growth of Mysticism which began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its culmination in the 
2nd cent B.C. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental and spiritual condition of the entire 
Graoo-Roman world, was the rapid production of 
apocryphal works. It is probably fair to assume 
that the production of this literature was much 
encouraged, if not actually suggested, by the 
then widespread belief that the life of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
prophecies was the emphasis given to some cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would be quite unnecessary 
here, even if they were still available to us, to 
examine these works in detail. Their chief im¬ 
portance to us would be derived not from their 
contents, but from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their very nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other works of the same class, appealed more to 
faith and the emotions than they aid to reason and 
the understanding. The author tells his readers 
that this last Age has nearly run its oourse, and 
that the great change is near at hand. He does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such. He states it as oracular 
utterance, as inspired prophecy, the truth of which 
is already foreshadowed in current events and 
cannot be questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the Ages was transformed, from a rhe¬ 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as¬ 
surance of the joy soon to come. As a class, 
these compositions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the Cyclic Theory itself. A 
word or two, however, should be given to the 
Sibyl. 

The Oracles of the Sibyl have been ascribed to 
about the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C. They were 
well known to the Romans for the next 200 years; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
that namef was composed, the earlier had ap¬ 
parently ceased to exist. Meanwhile, however, they 
had won a sort of secondary immortality through 
the influence they had exerted upon the fourth 
Eclogue of Vergil ,t the most famous literary work 
ever inspired by any aspect of our theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, it 
appears that the Sibyl adopted the Stoic-Orphic 
identification of the Four Ages of man with the 
four seasons of the magnus annus . In addition to 
this, she—or her authority—was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
great year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a sceculum and presided over by 


* O. Gntppe, Or. MythoL p. 460, n. 1, also hi* Or. Kulte t tnd 
Mythen in ihrm Bexiehunaen xu den orient Religionen , 
Leipzig, 1887, p. 870, n. 8, and 005, n. 22, with references. 

t The two modern editions of the Oraeula SibyUina are by 
Reach, Vienna, 1801, and by Geffcken, Berlin, 1002. See also 
Christ, Qeseh. der Or. Lit, Munich, 1906, p. 822, and references. 

tO. Grnppe, Or. Kulte. etc., p. 08711., and references: 
A. CartaaltT iitttd* eurles BuooL de Virg., Paris. 1807, p. 
210ft.; W. W. Fowler, Harvard Studies, xiv. 10ft. etc. 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
been rumours afloat that the Sibyl’s last sceculum 
was drawing to a close, and that the Golden Age 
was at hand. One cannot read the fourth Eclogue 
without feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so much in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own lofty soul. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance with 
the specific suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of this type, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down by them. The most famous 
line in the poem, 

• bun dots progenies oalo demittitur alto,' 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories which 
we have just been discussing. That, in itself, it 
should also foreshadow quite as clearly the great 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excellent 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break between ancient and modern culture. 
The foundation of the most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of Vergil’s 
thought, was that gradual blending of the Orient 
with the speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
more especially Plato and the Stoics, wnich moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has played such an im¬ 
portant part in the mental and spiritual conscious¬ 
ness of the civilized world. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that for more than 1500 years 
this last great document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theory of the Ages was firmly believed to 
be a prophecy of the coming of Christ.f 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian). — The 
Hindu doctrine of the Ages of the World iyufjas) 
is oombined with that of two other great periods, 
the manvantaras and kalpas, into a fanciful 
system of universal chronology, which passes for 
orthodox. Its basis is the yugas ; they are, there¬ 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthodox 
Hindus recognize four Ages of the World {yugas), 
roughly corresponding to the Gold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
kfta, tretd , dvdpara , and kali after the sides of a 
die; kfta, the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dote; tretd that with three; dvdpara 
with two; kali, the losing one, with one dot 
These names occur in the period of the Br&hmanas 
as names of throws at dice, and in one verse’ of 
the Aitareya Br&hmana (7, 14) they are already 
referred, by the commentator, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Purinas the belief with regard 
to the fouryugas has become a fully established 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all Br&h- 
manical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex¬ 
pression may be used, the proportion of virtue, and 
the length of each yoga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
kftayuga, virtue {dharma) was fully present in 
men, with all four feet, as it is expressed, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in every suc¬ 
ceeding age, till in the kaliyuga only one toot of 
dharma remains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The krtayuga lasts 4000 years, to which a dawn 
and a twilight of 400 years each are added; the 
same items m tretft are 3000 and 300, in dvftpara 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years. Thus 
the period of the four yugas together, technically 
called a mahdyuga or chaturyuga, though com¬ 
monly a yuga, lasts 12,000 years (Manu, i. 09 ff. = 

* F. Marx, Neue Jahrbdeh. f. das Hats. AUertum, L(1898X 

pp. 106-128. 

t Comp&retti, Virgilio nel medio evo, 1890, L 129-188, and 
ii. 90-99; Mayor, eta, VirgiTs Messianic Eclogue , 1907. 
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Mah&bh&rata, iii. 12,826 ff.). The years in this 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist- 
ingeach of 360 human years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each mcthdyuga , and this inter- 

S rotation, once adopted in the Fur&nas, became a 
ogma. The usual descriptions of the krta- (or 
satya-) yuga reveal to us a happy state of man¬ 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, virtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or ti$ya-) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a confusion of castes and atramas. The 
Veda and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in; diseases afflict man¬ 
kind ; the term of life grows shorter and shorter, 
and is quite uncertain; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
strife, till at the end of the yuga some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From these ex¬ 
tremes the character of the intermediate yugas 
may be imagined.* The dawns and twilights of the 
severed Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
fully established. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mah&yujga comprised the whole existence of the 
world; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com¬ 
mon doctrine is that one mah&yuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
kalpa, The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a creation to a destruction of the world. 
The belief in ^periodical creations and destructions 
of the world is very old; and its existence in the 
Vedic period may De inferred from Atharvaveda, 
x. 8. 39, 40. It is combined as follows with that 
in the four Ages. In the first lqrtayuga, after the 
creation of the earth, Brahman created a thousand 
pairs of twins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
feet respectively. They lived without houses; all 
desires which they conceived were directly fulfilled; 
and the earth produced of itself delicious food for 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Each pair of twins brought forth at 
the end of their life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no distinction between good and bad acts. But 
this state of things changed at the end of the Age; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro¬ 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first tret&yuga, mankind con¬ 
sisted no longer of pairs of twins, but of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub¬ 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled about the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be¬ 
came the food of men. Now trade was intro¬ 
duced, and personal property, unknown before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four ctiramas, 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Afterwards he created spiritual sons, who were the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, etc.t At the end of the last kaliyuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth; and by it the three 
worlds are set on fire and consumed. At last 
enormous clouds appear and rain for hundreds of 
years, and deluge the whole world till the waters 
mandate heaven. £ As the latter signs are fre¬ 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, etc., as occurring at the end of a yuga (in¬ 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended with the destruction, 

* Cf. J. Muir, Original Sanscrit Text •*, vol. L p. 14811. 

♦ Vtyu Purity*, L 8. X Vi*nu Purity*, vL 8 aL 


and consequently began with the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex¬ 
pressed by the term * kalpa,’ but perhaps with this 
difference, that the concept of a yuga was inti¬ 
mately connected with the idea of the four stages 
through which mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, viz. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com¬ 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form described 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efforts of the Paur&ntkas. 

There is still a third kind of long period, the 
manvantara , fourteen of which go to the kalpa. 
Each manvantara contains 71 mah&yugas, and 
14 manvantaras are therefore equivalent to 994 
(14x71) mah&yugas. The remainder of 6 mahft- 
yugas required to make up the kalpa (= 1000 mah&- 
yugas, sup. p. 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara is preceded by a dawn of the length 
of one kjrtayuga (=0*4 man&yuga), and each man¬ 
vantara is followed by a twilight of equal length 
(15 X 0*4 = 6 mah&yugas). The twilight of the 
manvantara is, according to Stay a Siddh&nta, L 18, 
a deluge ( jalaplava ). Inis artificial system of the 
manvantaras was probably introduced in order to 
account for the different patronymics of Manu, 
such as Vaivasvata, Sv&yambhuva, S&ihvarana, 
which occur already in different Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.* The Paur&nikas system¬ 
atized these notions as described. Since Manu 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a part 
in the creation of gods and men, * the seven &is, 
certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Manu, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish ’ in each 
manvantara ;t and the details of these recurring 
events in each manvantara are given, e.g. $ in the 
same Pur&na.± Artificial as these manvantaras 
appear to be, still they are given as one of the five 
characteristic topics of the Pur&na in a verse found 
in several Pur&nas.§ And the whole system of 
yugas, etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
that all the astronomical works, the Siddh&ntas, 
have adopted them, except the Romaka Siddh&nta, 
which for that reason is stigmatized as not ortho¬ 
dox. || 

The astronomical aspect of the yuga is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, and planets stood 
in conjunction in the initial point of the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same point at the end of the 
age. The popular belief on which this notion is 
based is older than Hindu astronomy. IT The cur¬ 
rent yuga is the 457th of the present var&ha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the present man¬ 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), which itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. We are now in the kaliyuga, 
which began Feb. 17, B.c. 3102, the epoch of the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tret&yuga lived R&ma, the son of Da&aratha, 
and at the end of the last dv&parayuga took place 
the great war of the P&ndavas ana Kauravas, de¬ 
scribed in the Mah&bh&rata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of eaual length. At the close of the night 
he creates tne world anew. Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. This 
longest period is called a para , half of which, a 

* Of. SBE xxv. p. lxiv f. 

f Wilson, Vienu Pur&na, L p. 60. 

t Wilson, l.o. iii. p. Iff. 

| Wilson, Lc. t Pret p. vii, note 1. 

N Thibaut, PafichatiddKantikd, Introd. p. xxviiL 

If 8ee Acte* du X. Congrlt International dee Orientalietee, p. 
104. For details of the astronomical use of the yogas, the reader 
is referred to the translation of the Surya Siddhanta, JA08 vi 
p. 16 ff. 
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pardrdha, had elapsed at the beginning of the of years (sdgaropc 
present kalpa.* oceans of years; ( 

The notions of the Bnddhists about the Ages oceans of years; 
of the World (yugas) and about the larger periods of oceans of year 
(kalpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, du$am&, 21,000 yc 
but still more fanciful. The names of the four 21,000 years. Th 
yugas are the same, but their arrangement is dif- pinl period, but in 
ferent. They begin with kaliyuga and go up to men lived three pa 
kftayuga,+ and then, in reversed order, go down not to be express 
to kaliyuga.^ Thus, instead of a mah&yuga of (one billion of ps 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight and men grew t 
Ages, which is called an antarakalpa. An antara- gavyQti being ah 
kaipa iB * the interval that elapses while the age of in pairs, and each 
man increases from ten years to an asahkheyya who married. Tfc 
(i asankhyeya = 10,000,000*), and then decreases trees ( kalpavrksa] 
again to ten years; this period is of immense they wanted. T1 
length.’ | According to some authorities, it has ana the water as 
a length of 1,680,000 years. || Together with the things continued 
age, the moral state of mankind increases and de- gradually age aft* 
creases. Twenty antarakalpas form one asan- and was only two 
khyeva halpa (Pali asahkheyya kappa), and four second, and one p 
asankhyeya kalpas constitute one mahdkalpa. Age, while corres 
The first asankhyeya kalpa is called samvarta diminished to two 
(P. samva^a), during which a world or sphere the power of the t 
(chakravdla, P. cakkavdla) is completely destroyed water deteriorate 
by fire, water, or wind. In the second (saihvarta- Age the trees more 
sthdyin, P. saihvaffatthdyin) the state of void con- who therefore cla 
tinues. In the third (vivarta, P. viva((a) the world property. Vimal 
is being built up again; and in the fourth {vivarta- order among mer 
sthdyin, P. viva((a{4h&yin) the world continues to arch (kulakara). 
exist. was tne father oi 

It is during this last period that the world be- first king, and wh 
comes first inhabited, by dbhdsvara gods of the tutions of manlri 
Brahm&loka being bora on earth. These self- tirthakara , or pr 
luminous beings lost their lustre when they first v&na oocurred 3 y 
began to feed on a delicious juice produoed by the the third Age. In 
earth. They then created tne sun, the moon, and was similar to th 
the stare. While these beings gradually degener- that everything ; 
ated, the earth ceased to yield this first kind of lapse of time. T 
food, and produced a kind of cream-like fungus. pUrvas (a/*tfrw=l 
This was followed by a climbing plant, and this and diminished t< 
again by an extraordinary kind of rice. When the Age; and, si 
this rioe was used as food, sexual intercourse began, creased from 200< 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to grow karas were born in 
of itself. At the same time other vices were intro- Mah&vlra, died 3 
duoed, and personal property, till at last the present ginning of the fifl 
order of mankind was established. IT Then comes In the fifth and 
the period of the twenty antarakalpas, described diminish down to 
above. A hundred thousand years before the end to 1 cubit. Thei 
of the mah&kalpa, a god appears and warns man- Inst two Ages of tl 
kind of the coming event, exhorting them to amend, ceeding utsarpinl 
And after that time the destruction of the earth— but in reversed bn 
nay, of a billion of worlds or chakravdlas— sets in her of avasarpinls 
by fire, water, or wind.** The mah&kalpas are The idea on w 
either empty (tunya) kalpas—those in which there seems to be base 
is no Buddha—or Buddha kalpas. The latter are avasarpinl and u 
of five kinds, sdra-, mania-, vara-, sdramanda-, ayanas, the soutl 
and bhadrakalpas, according as one, two, three, sun; and the six 
four, or five Buddhas appear. The present kalpa months of the a% 
is a bhadrakalpa; for four Buddhas have already first three drag, w 
appeared — Krakucchanda (Kakusandha), Kana- miraculous trees 
kamuni (Kon&gamana), K&£yapa (Kassapa), and semble the first 1 
Gotama; ana the fifth, Maitreya (Metteyya), has the remaining thi 
yet to come (see above, pp. 187-190). tret&, dv&para, an 

The notions of the Jamas about the Ages of the of the Jaina systei 
World are not quite unlike, yet curiously different in length between 
from, those described above. The Jamas liken four, while the rel 
time to a wheel with twelve spokes; the de- reproduced in the 
scending half of the wheel is called the avasarpiin fifth, and sixth dr 
period, the ascending half utsarpinl. Tfryafrdialf is On the whole, 
divided into six Ages (cZra- ‘ spoke*). The 9rtis are, likeness between t 
in avasarpinl, the following:—(1) su$amasu$am&, dus, the Buddhisi 
the duration of which is 400,000,000,000,000 oceans above, though thej 
* Wilson, Visnu Purdpa, i. p. 63. LmnuTUnx. —Beside 

t UUarpani yugas ; see Hardy, Manual qf Budhitm, p. 7. yticle, consult the Iil 
1 Imni, apparently for avmsarjnpi, ib. Aw of nu Wouj>(1 

f Childers, PaUDictionary, t.v. ‘Kappa.* — — ■ 


of years ( sdgaropamd); (2) sufamft, 300 billions oi 
oceans of years; (3) susamadu^amft, 200 billions of 
oceans of years; (4) du^amasufamft, 100 billions 
of oceans of years, less 42,000 common years; (5) 
dufam&, 21,000 years; (6) du^amadufama, likewise 
21,000 years. The same Ages recur in the utsar¬ 
pinl period, but in reversed order. In the first Age 
men lived three palyas or palyopamds, a long period 
not to be expressed in a definite number of years 
(one billion of palyas go to one ocean of years), 
and men grew to a height of three gavyitis, a 
gavyiUi being about two miles. Men were bbra 
m pairs, and each pair gave birth to a pair of twins, 
who married. There were ten kinds of miraculous 
trees (kalpavrksa) , which furnished men with all 
they wanted. The earth was as sweet as sugar, 
ana the water as delicious as wine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, but 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only two palyas at the beginning of the 
second, and one paly a at the beginning of tne third 
Age, while correspondingly the neigfetfof the body 
diminished to two and one gavyUti. Furthermore, 
the power of the trees and the quality of earth and 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the third 
Age the trees more slowly satisfied the wants of men. 
who therefore claimed them severally as personal 
property. Vimalav&hana was appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the first patri¬ 
arch (kulakara). The seventh patriarch, N&bhi, 
was tne father of fcabha, who was anointed the 
first king, and who introduced the principal insti¬ 
tutions of mankind, fcabha became the first 
txrthakara, or prophet of the Jainas. His nir- 
v&na oocurred 3 years 8) months before the end of 
the third Age. In the fourth Age the order of things 


I Burnout, 
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lapse of time. The life of man lasted a krore of 
p&rvas (a/n2m*=8,400,000* years) at the beginning, 
and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age; and, similarly, the height of men de¬ 
creased from 2000 cubits to 7 cubits. 23 tirtha- 
karoo were bora in the fourth Age, the last of whom, 
Mah&vlra, died 3 years 8} months before the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth Age, which began in B.C. 522. 
In the fifth and sixth Ages length of life will 
diminish down to 16 years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There will be no txrthakaras in the 
last two Ages of the avasarpinl period. In the suc¬ 
ceeding utsarpinl period the same Ages will recur, 
but in reversed order. In this way an infinite num¬ 
ber of avasarpinls and utsarpinls follow each other.* 

The idea on which the notion of these periods 
seems to be based is apparently the year. The 
avasarpinl and utsarpipl correspond to the two 
ayanas, the southern and northern course of the 
sun; and the six dras of each period to the six 
months of the ayana. + On the other hand, the 
first three dras, with their pairs of twins, with the 
miraculous trees for their subsistence, much re¬ 
semble the first kftayuga of the Pur&nas, while 
the remaining three dras may be compared to the 
tret&, dv&para, and kali yugas. A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length between the last two Ages and the first 
four, while the relative length of the four yugas is 
reproduced in the dras, if we consider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dras as one. 

On the whole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness between the notions of the orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as described 
above, though they have developed on different lines. 

LmaATUXs.—Bstidefl the works referred to throughout this 
article, consult the literature given at the end of tne article 
Aoss or tm WoiJd) (Buddhist). H. JACOBI. 

* Hemaoandra, Jdt iv ar a o k ar ttra, S. 113 fl. 

t Of. SBB xlv. p. 16, note 1. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Jewish).—x. The 
Heb. word ydm (dV), ‘day,* is frequently applied 
in both Biblical and poet-Biblical literature in a 
sense eloeely allied to that of an Age of the World. 
Levit. Bab. 19 and Sank. 19, referring to Ps 90 4 , 
say God’s ‘day’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
de Opificio Mundi , i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation 1 as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to be taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time: the six days described 
the arrangement or order of creation, much in the 
same sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Midrash Ber. Bab . xii. deals with the time occupied 
in creation. ‘ The day of the Lord * (Mai 4 a ) ‘ that 
day* (mnn ovn, Zee 14®), ‘the great Jay’ (Mai 4®), 
‘the day of judgment,' 'the day of vengeance’ 
(Jer 46 1 ®), ‘the day of rebuke’ (Hos 6 ®), are all 
expressions for the Last Judgment, sometimes 
covering the future world (nan oViy) which will 
succeed it. kjdv, ‘ our day,' is used as a synonym 
for mn oViy, ‘this world y (Targum for ‘Jays' in 
Ps 34“). ' The days of the kings' (Dn 2®*) means 

the everlasting kingdom of the future world. ' The 
days of the Messiah ’ (Sank. 99a) is used in the Tal¬ 
mud and Midrash for the Messianic Age; ‘ the days 
of the life of the world to come,’ for the future world 
which follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 

' the day which is altogether good,' ‘ the day which 
is altogether long,' ‘ the day whereon the righteous 
sit with crowns upon their head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Divine presence,’ are expressions 
in the Jewish Liturgy (in the grace after meat for 
Sabbaths and Festivals, especially Passover) which 
also connote the future world. 

2 . Before this world existed there had been suc¬ 
cessive creations ( Gen. Bab. 1 , Ab. B.N. xxxvii.). 

‘ Seven things were created before the world was 
created, and these are they: the Law, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, 
the Temple, and the Messiah’s name’ (Pes. 54a). 
There were 974 generations before Adam, which 
with the 26 generations between Adam and Moses 
make up a thousand ( Shab . 885, JJag. 136, 14a). 
The Misnna discourages such cosmogonic specula¬ 
tions. ‘ Two together should not study the Creation 
nor even one tne Chariot' {Bag. cap. ii.). The 
Gemftra ad loc . (ib. 11®) forbids inquiry into what 
was before the world was, basing this on the 
limitations of Dt 4**. 

In the Bible narrative there are traces of a 
en Age in the account of the Garden of Eden, 
where Adam dwelt till the Fall. As to the length 
of his sojourn the Rabbis differ. The Bible 
narrative presents some striking parallels to the 
Assyrian story, just as the post-Biblical does to 
Zarathushtrian speculations. But, as Goldziher 
points out in his Mythology among the Hebrews, 
even if its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
sources, it is an essential part of their system, 
whereas the Pentateuch makes no further use of 
it. It is notable that the later Jewish view is that 
Oan Eden (Paradise) will be the reward for good 
conduct after death. This is no devolution from 
a Golden to an Iron Age (for traces of which in 
Dn 2, see below), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a sort of endless cycle; 'the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be’ 
(Ec 1 ®). 

4 . The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (afterwards known as a mSf, gdluth , 
or ‘captivity’) is that of Egypt. According to 
Gn 15 1 *, Abraham’s seed is to be afflicted 400 years. 
In Jg 11 * a period of 300 years is given as the 
interval between the Exodus and JepMhah, during 
which the children of Israel were left in undisturbed 
possession of the other side of the Jordan. In 


1 K 6 l the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the Temple is fixed at 480 years. 

5 . The Prophets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate future. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to repent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Lord, which in the 

S >st-captivity literature of the Bible becomes the 
ay of Judgment, occurs already in Amos ( 5 1 ®* 10 ), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. W. R. Smith, Proph . 131 f.). 

6 . In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct promise of an ultimate, 
not immediate, Messianic Age, in which all wrongs 
will be righted. The return under Zerubbabel had 
roved a disappointment. The autonomy of the 
ews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zechariah (ch. 14), when he proclaims: 
‘ One day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
represents a Messianic Age distant but sure. 
Malachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sins of his day, but even he does not 
threaten with immediate Jisaster. His ‘ day that 
I [the Lord] do make’ (Mai 4®)—the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord (4®)—is the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a precursor of that day. Daniel is written in a 
different spirit. Despite its mysticism, it is a 
political pamphlet. It is almost certainly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were suffering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per¬ 
haps earlier. He, too, prays for redemption (ch. 
36), and, like some of the Psalms and post-exilic 
prophets, looks forward to the Kingdom of God. 
The Apocalyptic literature, of winch Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of Jub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
the time. The Messianic Age is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date. 

7 . The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets produced such men as 
Theudas in B.C. 44, under Fadus ; * the Egyptian ’ 
was another such under Felix; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘ the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an 'Afciba to join him in insensate 
revolt against Rome; and so on through a long 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabbatai 
Zebi (whose advent in the mystic year 1666 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1870 excited wild hopes among some 
| Arabian Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay stress on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But Mes¬ 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a future re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales¬ 
tine, and echoes of this view are to be met 
with in the 4th Eclogue of VergiL The Kingdom 
of God and His people (see Ps 145 11 , Wis 10 10 ) 
is of the future (cf. Is 527, Mic 4®, Zee 14*). 
Contrast the national view of Is 24®, ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem,’ 
with the universalistic concept of Orac. Sib . iii. 
767, ‘ His everlasting Kingdom shall be over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Liturgy for the New 
Year and Atonement, ‘all works shall fear thee 
. . . joy to thy land . . . shining light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed . . . when thou makest 
the dominion of Arrogance to pass away from the 
earth ’ (Singer’s Prayer Book , 239). But such uni¬ 
versalistic ideas are comparatively rare. God’s 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (Dn 2 44 7 s7 ). 
And this idea prevails throughout the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings, e.g. Assump. Mos., Enoch 
(Eth. and Slav.), 4 Ezra: God’s enemies, whole 
peoples, will be previously destroyed. It is per¬ 
haps based on Ezekiel’s Vision of Gog and Magog 
(38 and 39) as the first prophecy of this stage. 
After this world-war comes the Judgment (J1 3**). 
Meantime the people of Israel will be hidden 
away in safety (Is 28*°, Zee 14 8 , Apoc. Bar 29*, and 
Mk 13 14 "*°). The precursors of the Messiah are 
Elijah (Mai 4®, Sir 48 1(Mi , Orac. Sib . ii., Edujoth , 
viii. 7), Moses (Dt 18 1 ®), Enoch (Gn 6*, Eth. Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingdom is predominatingly par¬ 
ticularistic. The Diaspora will be reunited, Jeru¬ 
salem rebuilt, the heathen converted. 

8. In the Apocalyptic literature, and first in 
Daniel, we get the universalist idea of ‘ this 
world ’ and ‘ tne next ’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age. The 
A£on of mn oViy (6 wvr alur, 1 Ti 6 17 ) is 5000 years in 
Assump. Mos.; 10,000 in Eth. En 16 1 18 1 ® 21®, Jub 
1*; 7000 in Sank. 97o, where R. Katina says the 
world will last 6000 years and in the seventh will 
be destroyed ; of the 6000, 2000 years are 1 Tohu * 
(chaos), 2000 Torah, and 2000 Messianic. This 
theory is based on the 6 days of Creation. * As the 
sabbatical year is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the world remitted 1 chiliasm in 7’ (cf. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten , L 139 if. [2nd ed. 133 if.]). 

Daniel’s theory of year-weeks (ch. 9) is based on 
the 70 of Jer 25 1J 29 1 ®. (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks of 6 days each). Daniel’s 4 
metals (ch. 2) and his 4 great beasts (7®) seem based 
on the classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
Eth. Enoch also divides the period of the 70 
shepherds into 4 ages (‘ cursus alter ’ is divided 
into 4 horse, meaning perhaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

9* The division into 7 millenniums for the dura¬ 
tion of * this world ’ is made in Eth. Enoch, Test. 
Abr., R. Katina (Sank. 97a). The preceding tribu¬ 
lations of the Messiah are to last 7 years, says 
R. Simeon ben Jochai (Der. Eretz tut. 10). In 34 
periods (Dn 12 7 ) 'all these things shall be finished. 

4 Ezra divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4,7, }, 70 (72), and 12 have an astrono¬ 
mical basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, and the signs of the Zodiac. 

xo. The mathematical determination of the end 
of ' this world ’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discarded by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had provea false. ' Rab says. All the 
terms (pxp) have ceased, and the matter resteth 
only upon repentance and good works ’ (Sank. 975, 
cf. Am 5 18 ). Before God renews His world (nno 
icVip), the Messianic Age will come. It is inter¬ 
polated between this world and the next. The 
time of Messianic tribulations (rrro *Snn) is the 
precursor of the change of A£on. Men will be 
weaker (4 Ezr fi® 4 *® 5 ). They will suffer terrible 
diseases (Orac. Sib. iii. 538), children will be bom 
with white hair (Jub 23 s ®), women will be barren 
(Orac. Sib. ii. 164). Fields will not fructify (4 Ezr 
6“), povertyand famine will prevail (Eth. En 99®, 
Apoc. Bar 27). universal war will rage (4 Ezr 9 s ), 
the wise shall De silent and fools shall speak (Apoc. 
Bar 70®). Then will come the Judgment (jnn or), 
when God will weigh sins and virtues, bufrwven 
here the Messiah, Prince of Peace, emerges (Apoc. 
Bar 29 and 73); and after all this travail the time 
of the Messiah shall be revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero but the renewer of Para¬ 
dise, tne restorer of the Golden Age. Next will 
follow the Resurrection of the Dead (Is 26 19 ). God 
will destroy death (Dn 12 s ' Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake ’). En 51 1 **, I 


4 Ezr 7**, and Apoc. Bar 50 s point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
(Test, of Judah, xxv., cf. Jos. Ant. xviiL f 14 [ed. 
Niese]). The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the scepticism of the Sadduoees who deny 
this dogma {Sank. xL 1: 'He hath no portion in 
the world to come who denies that the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the Dead is in the Torah ’). The righteous 
obtain eternal life (dVw "n, Baba Bathra 11a). 
After the Resurrection oomes the Renewal of the 
World. Is 65 17 foretells the creation of ‘new 
heavens and a new earth'; Jub I s ® speaks of the 
New Creation ; Mekhilta 515 on Ex 16 s ® describes 
this snn D^iy, 'the new world.’ 

xx. The discordance of ideas between the earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran¬ 
scendental New Jerusalem induced a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of the 
World are 10 weeks; the 8th, that of the sword 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Messianic 
period. The 9th and 10th are those of the Last 
Judgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Creation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch. 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last 1000 years, whenoe 
the Christian doctrine of the Chiliasm (cf. Otojc. 
Sib. iii., 4 Ezra, and Apoc. of Baruch). In 4 Ezr 
7 s ® the Messianic period lasts 400 years, after which 
Christ returns to heaven, and tne general Resur¬ 
rection follows. 

In the Talmud the Messianic period is to last a ‘ fixed time* 
(Zeba^im 1186, ^raJfcAin 136, Pet. 68a). Periods mentioned are 
40, 70, 866, 400,1000, and 2000 years. Only Ben Zoma in Ber 
1. 6 contrasts this world with the Dm of the Messiah. But 
in the 2nd cent, a dear distinction is drawn between the Days 
of the Messiah and the Future World (cf. SKab. 1516, Pet. 686, 
Sank. 016. Ber. 8461 The Samaritan Messiah, Ta’eb, dies * after 
a long reign.’ * All the prophets,’ say R. ChiJJa bar Abba and 
R. Jochanan, 'prophesied only as to the days of the Messiah, 
but, as for the Future World, no eye but thine, O Lord, hath 
seen it*(Ber. S4b\ 

Maimonides in his Yemen Spittle gives the following order: 
Resurrection, Future World, Death, and a seoond Resurrection. 
In his Morek 11, 20, and 80 he endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in his Mithne Torah on 'Repentance* 
(8) he declares that the future world is already existent. Nach- 
manides (in his Torath Adam, 'Reward and Punishment,' 
TOOT Tyr) and the Raabad dispute this, and declare that On 
8*t ' while the earth remaineth’ suggests its destruction. The 
world is to return to toAu boku (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. So too Axaria de Rossi (Meor Enayint, xliv. 64)l 
When Ecclesiastes savs (14) ' the world abideth for ever,' he 
only means the world Jubilee. Bahym ben Asher in his Oom. 
on Lv 25 s , 'then shall the land keep a Sabbath unto the 
Lord,’ takes this to support the view of the Qabbali as referring 
to the destruction of the world (snn im). The rest eternal 
is the future world after the Resurrection. In Lv 25 s ,' seven 
times seven years,' the seoond seven 'hints' (TD"i) at the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The QabbAUL though 
the Idea predominates therein of the world-wheel (pifoai), im¬ 
plying the endless recurrence of all things, is directed less to 
time wan to space. The notion of space is older than that of 
time. Even beasts distinguish things by their spaoe. The dis¬ 
crimination of things by time does not follow till relatively late. 
Bu t even the mystkusm of the QabbtlA has a k 
view of the future lif w ‘ * 'Sh 
tinged, and, though 1 

practically neglected nowadays by those of the West. 

In th eZohar on Gn 28 1 it is said that Adam should have lived 
1000 years, but gave up 70 for David (alluding to Ps 214). 


igs oy tune does not iouow tui relatively late, 
usm of the Gabb&Ul has a bearing on the Jewish 
i life. It is, without doubt, Christologioally 
fh highly venerated by the Eastern Jews, is 


X2. Bible chronology has always presented diffi¬ 
culties. The discrepancies between the chron¬ 
ology of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts and 
the Septnagint are dealt with by Dr. Jacob of 
Gbttingen. He explains one chief variation as due 
to a desire to date Noah exactly 1000 years after 
Adam. Pirqe A both (v. 2, ed. Taylor) draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been based on years according to theurfar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar ^tlHn after the 
Exodus, as seen from Ex 12 u . 

X3* The conservative Jewish view is still ex¬ 
pressed in the following passages in its Liturgy. 
The 12th Creed expresses Delict ' in the coming of 
the Messiah, and, though he tarry, I will wait 
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daily for his coming ’; the 13th, * that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator* (Singer’s Prayer Book , 
p. 90); in the Qaddish ( ib. p. 37), * May he estab¬ 
lish his Kingdom in your days . . . speedily ! * (cf. 
Orac. Sib. iii. 767). In the Sabbath Morning’s Ser¬ 
vice (id. p. 129) the following antitheses bnng out 
Jewish belief in the four cosmic stages or Ages of 
the World : ‘There is none to be comparednnto 
thee, O Lord our God, in this world, neither is 
there any beside thee, O our King, for the life of 
the world to come; there is none but thee, O our 
Redeemer, for the days of the Messiah ; neither is 
there any like unto thee, O our Saviour, for the 
resurrection of the dead.’ 

Lctraturi.— Bacher, Agada der TannaiUn , vol. 1. 1884; 
Bousset, Bel. d. Judentumt \ 1906, pt iv. pp 283-346 (cf. the 
list of authorities cited by him); Schttrer, GJV*, ii. 496-366; 
R. H. Charles, A Crit. Hitt, of the Doct. of a Future Life in 
Jtrael, London, 1899; Loewy, 4 Hessiaszeit and Zukunftige Welt' 
in MGWJ, 1897,892-109; Sank. o. 11; Maimonides, p’n JTUK, 
Yemen Spittle; Nachmanides, Torath Adam, ‘Sha'ar Ha 
Gemul ’; Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, ii. 29, 80, also 
his Mithne Torah , Hilchot Tethub&h, viii.; Axaria di Rossi, 
Hear Enayim, xHv. 54 ; Lipschfits, Mithna, btntr' muon; An 
Excursus on the Future Life (based on Sezikin). 

E. N. Adler. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Muhammadan).— 
See Cosmogony (Muhammadan). 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Teutonic).—See 
Cosmogony (Teutonic). 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian).— 
z. By far the most detailed account of Iranian 
cosmology is afforded by the Pahlavi Bdndahishn , 
a work which, though dating in its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far greater antiquity. Ac¬ 
cording to it, Aftharm&zd (Ormazd) 'produced 
spiritually the creatures which were necessary 
for those means [his complete victory over evil], 
and they remained three thousand years in a 
spiritual state, so that they were unthinking 
[or invulnerable] and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies’ (i. 8). . . . 'And Afiharmazd spoke to the 
evil spirit thus: "Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may be for nine 
thousand years.” For he knew that by appointing 
this period the evil spirit would be undone. Thus 
the evil spirit, unobservant and through ignorance, 
was content with that agreement; just like two 
men quarrelling together, who propose a time 
thus : "Let us appoint such-and-such a day for a 
fight.” A&harmazd also knew this, through om¬ 
niscience, that within these nine thousand years, 
for three thousand years everything proceeds by 
the will of A&harmazd, three thousand years there 
is an intermingling of the wills of A&harmazd and 
Aharman, and the last three thousand years the 
evil spirit is disabled, and the adversary is kept 
away from the creatures’ (i. 18-20, West’s tr.). 
Then Ahura Mazda (Pahlavi Adharmazd) recited 
the Ahunavar , and exhibited to the evil spirit his 
own triumph in the end; the evil spirit, perceiving 
his own impotence and the annihilation of the 
demons, became confounded and remained three 
thousand years in confusion, that is, the second 
trimillennium of time. During the confusion of 
the evil spirit, Ahura Mazda created Good Thought 
(Pahlavi Vohilman), as well as the five other 
archangels. Ahriman (wh. see) produced in op¬ 
position to them six corresponding evil powers. 
Of the creatures of the world Ahura Mazda pro¬ 
duced first, the sky (and the light of the world); 
second, water; third, earth; fourth, plants ; fifth, 
animals; and sixth, mankind (tt. i. 21-28). The 
spirits of men, their fravashis and their conscious¬ 
ness, had already been created in the beginning. 


Now Ormazd deliberated with them, asking them 
if they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend Ahriman, and in the end 
become wholly immortal and perfect for ever, 
whereupon they consented (ii 10—11). According 
to the third chapter, the confounding of the evu 
spirit and his demons was due to 'the righteous 
man,’ a phrase which doubtless designates Gaya- 
maretan (Pahlavi G&y&mart), the primeval man, 
who existed undisturbed, during the same second 
trimillennium, with the primeval ox. 

The evil spirit now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh millennium, or the third trimillennium, 
began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
primeval man were successively attacked by the 
Evil One. But the appointed time for Gaya- 
m are tan had not yet arrived. He lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer had 
oome (in. 22 f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the ox fell 
to the right; from his body and his limbs the 
plants were produced, and the animals from his 
seed (iv. 1, x. 1-3, xiv. 1-3).* Gaya-maretan fell 
on the left side in passing away, and from one 
portion of his seed received by tne earth the first 
tinman couple, M&shya and M&shydt, grew up for 
forty years as a plant, and were then changed 
into the shape of a man and a woman (iv. 1, xv. 
1-6). The history of mankind, which then began, 
occupies the second half of the 12,000 years. 

The 34th chapter of the original BUndahithn 
sums up the first two trimillenniums of the creation 
as follows : ' Time was for twelve thousand years; 
and it says in revelation, that three thousand years 
was the duration of the spiritual state, where 
the creatures were unthinking, unmoving, and in¬ 
tangible ; and three thousand years was the dura¬ 
tion of G&y6mart, with the ox, in the world.’ 
Those three millenniums are immediately con¬ 
nected with three of the constellations of the 
zodiac: Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis¬ 
tributed as follows in the same chapter:— 

GdyOmarf, 80 years. 

Mathya and Mdshvti growing up daring 40 years (BUnd. 16. 2)l 
„ ,, living without desire for intercourse, 60 


,, ,, living as husband and wife, 93 years, until 

Htohyang (Av. Haothyangha), great-grandson of MAshya, 
came, 40 years (and six months, according to Windisch- 
mann). 

Takhm&rup (Av. Takhma-untpa ; Shih-nimah Tahmtarat), 
great grandson of Hdshyang. 80 years. 

Ytm (Av. Yima ; ShAh-nAmah Jamthid ), brother of Takh- 
mflrup, 616 years and six months, until the divine power or 
glory of the Iranian rulers left him, in the shape of a bird, 
because he took pleasure in words of falsehood and error 
(Yaeht, xix. 84), and made himself something more than a 


Then he lived in concealment for 100 years. 

Total, 999 years and six months (or 1000 years). 
The next millennium, the second of human his¬ 
tory, and the eighth of the creation, was under the 
sway of Dah&k, whose lineage on his mother’s 
side is traced, by Bdnd. xxxi. o, nine degrees from 
the evil spirit himself. Dah&k is the Azhi Dah&ka, 
the dragon with three heads, of the Avesta, who 
tried to seize the kingly power-substance, the 
khwarenah , as it left Yima, who had become too 
proud owing to his happy paradise-reign; but A tar, 
the fire, saved it ( YasM , xix. 47 ff.). 

According to another tradition in the same Yaeht (xix. 85), 
the khwarenah, in leaving Yima, went in three parts: one to 
Mithra; the second to ThraAtaona, who killed the dragon Ashi 
DahAka; and the third to KereeAspa, the great hero, who is to 
be the suooessful adversary of the aragon at the end of the time. 
Those three guardians of the * kingly glory' are regarded as suc¬ 
ceeding each other, so that Mithra preserves it during the reign 
of the fiend, until ThraAtaona comes—as, in the other version, 
lust mentioned, A tar is said to save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the waters of the sea Vouru-Easna. 

After the millennium of Dah&k, who is assigned 
* The twenty - seventh chapter of the BUndahithn presup¬ 
poses the existence of plants before the attack of the fiend: 4 it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer, 
vegetation had no thorn and bark about it’ 
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by BUnd. xxxiv. 5 to Scorpio, the sovereignty de¬ 
volved on Frdtftn, the Thradtaona of the A vesta, 
the Frtdttn of the Sh&h-n&mah, who killed the 
terrible usurper and introduced the third millen¬ 
nium of mankind and of the third trimillennium 
of creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
Bdndahishn to Sagittarius, and contains the 
names of the heroic legends of ancient Ir&n. 
The Bdndahishn makes tne following calculation 
(xxxiv. fr-7) 

Frtt&n. contemporary of the 12 years of Alrlo, 600 years. 

MdnOshcthar (Av. Manushcitkra). contemporary of the 
Turanian adversely Friaylb, tne Franhrasyan of the 
Avesta, who made MAnfishcihar and the Iranians oaptive in 
the mountain-range PadashkhvAr, south of the Caspian, 120 


in the middle of human history. Aoeording to 

the Sad Dar , lxxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela¬ 
tion that the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
(SBE xxiv. 345): 

* I have created thee at the present time, in the middle period ; 
for it is three thousand years from the days of GAy6m&rd till 

now, and from now till the resurrection are the three thousand 
years that remain. . . . For whatever is in the middle is more 
precious and better and more valuable, ... as the heart is in 
the middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land of IrAn is 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that it is in 
the middle.’ 

(2) The Dtnkarf, ix. 8, a compilation of the 9th 
cent., renders the contents of tne seventh fargarf 
of the now lost S4(kar Nash of the Sasanian 
Avesta thus (SBE xxxviL 181): 


Z6b, A&sdbd (Av. Uzava; ShAh-nAmah Zav\ grandson of 
MinOshcfhar, expelled Kristyib from Iran, and reigned 
6 years; adopted 

Kaf-KabAt (Av. Kavi Kavdta\ founder of the most renowned 
royal race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khwirenah, 
the spiritual substanoe of the kingship of IrAn, during 
several generations, 16 years. 

Kal-KA&s (Av. Kavi Usadhan\ grandson of Kaf-KabAt, 160 
years. 

His grandson Kaf-KhflsrAv (Av. Kavi Husravah\ who was 
received into heaven without death, 00 years. 

Kai-LOrAsp (Av. Kavi Aurvat-aspa\ 120 years; and his son 

Kaf-VishtAsp (Av. Kavi Vishtdspa), the protector of Zara¬ 
thushtra, until the coming of the religion, 80 years. 

Total, 1000 years. 

So far the last chapter of the BUndahishn. It 
accordingly gives only a short chronology of the 
millennium of the Zarathushtrian faith,—ruled by 
Caprioom,—in which period the present generation 
is thought to live. Alter the coming of religion it 


is thought to live. Alter the c 
reckons (xxiv. 7-9) 

For the Achmnenians 
,, Alexander . 

„ the AahkAnians (Arsaddee). 
M the Sasanians 


268 years. 
14 „ 

2“ „ 
460 „ 


Total .... 1016 ., 

Then the sovereignty is said to have fallen to the Arabs (ct the 
somewhat older list of the Iranian kings in the Mandnan Ginsd ; 
Louis H. Gray, * The Kings of Early IrAn according to the Sidrd 
Rabbi: in ZA , xix. 272flA 

In this chronological table the successors of Alexander and 
the Parthian kingdom until Ardashir, the founder of the Sasan¬ 
ian dynasty, occupy only 284 years, instead of at least 647. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians have too many, 460 years in¬ 
stead of 426 or 427. This double mistake is perhaps uninten¬ 
tional. Although the total of the historical chronology is thus 
shortened by the writer of BUndahishn, xxxiv., the millennium 
should be finished and the expected 8aviour should have come, 
as we have seen, sixteen years before the Arabs. This millen¬ 
nium, which must oontain the whole history since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, has been a puzzle to the Zarathushtrians. The 
Bahman Yasht (Pahlavi), which has, in its present form, a com¬ 
plicated literary history behind it, shows tne difficulty caused 
by the old traditional statement of the sacred writings that a 
son of the prophet should be born in a supernatural way and 
appear a thousand years after the beginning of the new dis¬ 
pensation. The popular belief awaited rather a valiant warrior, 
Bah ram VarJAvana, the Iranian Messiah. Indeed, we read in 
the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht , iiL 44 ( ( Pahlavi Texts,' tr. by E. W. 
West, SBB v. p. 281): 4 Regarding HfishAtar it is declared that 
he will be born in 1000.’ This must mean 1600 years after 
Zarathushtra. That is 600 years too late—but it brings us only 
to the beginning of the 18th cent. A.D., according to the tra¬ 
ditional Zarathushtrian chronology. (See the introduction of 
E. W. West to his tr. of Bahman Yasht ; and Bousset, 4 Beitrige 
sur Geeoh. der Eschatologie* in Ztschr. f. Kirehengescn,, 
xx. 122ft.; N. Sdderblom, La Vis future, 271 ft.; and art 
Eschatology [ParsiB. 

It is evident, as E. W. West has pointed out in his most 
important introduction to voL v. of his tr. of Pahlavi Texts 
(SBB xlviLX that this system of chronology must have been 
made before the year that should finish the millennium of the 
actual history of mankind after Zarathushtra. The first revela¬ 
tion to the prophet being dated by the Pahlavi tradition 800 
years before Alexander, or about 680 B.C., that means about 
870 A.D. 

Amongst other statements and calculations to be 
found in Pahlavi writings about the first thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillennium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the BUndahishn , two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of mankind being fixed at 6000 
years, Zarathushtra, who was born thirty years 
Wore the end of the former 3000 years, and whose 
first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 
the second trimillennium, makes his appearance 


4 The seventh fargar% is about the exhibition to Zaratfisht 
of tiie nature of the four periods in the millennium of Zara- 
tfisht. First, the golden, that in which Afiharmasd displayed 
the religion to Zarat&aht. Second, the silver, that in which 
VishtAsp received the religion from ZaratOsht. Third, the steel, 
the period within which tne organizer of righteousness, AtfirpAt, 
son of MAraspend, was bom [or AdarbAd. tne great champion of 
orthodoxy in the 4th cent., who offered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten braes on his chest in order to prove the 
troth of tne Masdnyaanian faith). Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is this, in which there is much propagation of the 
authority of the apoetate and other villains, ss regards the 
destruction of the reign of religion, the decay of every kind of 
goodneas and virtue, and the disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the countries of IrAn.’ 

It is not possible to say how much of this account 
belonged to the text of the Sfyhar Nash and what 
is taken from its * Zend ’ (its translation and 
Pahlavi paraphrase, used by the compiler). The 
events described need not come down later than 
the time after the death of the great ShAhpdhr u. 
in 379. His grandson Yazdgard I. (399-420) was 
called by the priests the ‘ sinner * because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of the 
four [Me tall Ages, known in India, Greece, Rome, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced by the 
Pahlavi paraphrase. In the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht , 
L 6, it is expressly said that the appearance of the 
accursed Mazdfk [the heretic who nourished during 
the reign of KOhfid (488-631), and who was put to 
death By his son Kh&srft NOshira&n] during * this 
time 1 (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three Yashts of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Yashts still ex¬ 
tant (the Avesta Bahman Yasht being lost) do not. 
contain anything about the matter. 

In the mine context of the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht the histor¬ 
ical standpoint is a later one than in the Dinkarfs rendering of 
SUfkar Nask, and three of the four Agee are applied to other 
epochs. That of Gold means the conversation of Ahura Masda 
and his prophet, and King YlahtAapa’s aoceptanoe of the religion. 
That of Silver is the reign of the Kavanian Ar\akhsMr, gener¬ 
ally identified with Artaxerxee Longunanus (466-424)—perhaps, 
including the reigns of Xerxes n., Darius n., and Artaxerxee 
Mnemon (404-868). That of Steel is the reign of the glorified 
KhfisrO, son of KObAd (681-670). the greatest of the Sasanians. 
during whose reign the Pahlavi literature flourished (F. Just! 
in Grvndriss der iran, Philologie, ii. 688). In ii. 21-22 there 
is allusion to the great merit of the Steel Age king: * when he 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdik. . . . And 
that which was mixed with iron is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath, when it is the end of the 
ten • hundredth winter of thy millennium, O ZaratQsht, the 
SpttAmAnl* The speaker is Ormaad. 

In another passage of our Pahlavi commentary or paraphrase 
of the Bahman Yasht (ii. 16-22) the Metal Agee are increased to- 
eeven. Zarathushtra had seen in a dream a tree with seven 
branches; one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron. The 
Lord explains the dream thus: The seven branches are the 
seven periods to oome. The Golden one means the reign of 
King VishtAsp; that of Silver is the reign of Arfashir the KayAn 
(« Artaxerxee Longimanus); the Bronze Age represents the 
first two Sasanian monarch*, Artashir (226-241) and his son 
ihAhpfihr L (241-227). and the restorer of true religion, Atar6- 
pAt MAraspand(* with the prepared brass 0. under ShAhpfihr n. 
809-8791 The Copper Age is evidently out of its order, as it puts - 
us back from the S as anian dynasty to the Partisans, to 4 the reign 
of tiie AshkAnlan king’ [we do not know which] who removes 
from the world the heterodoxy which existed; while the wioked 
tkandgar-i KilisydJtlh [probably* 4 Alexander the Christian,' an 
anachronism that need not surprise us on the part of a Pahlavi 
writer, who identifies the two great enemies of the Masda- 
yasnian faith ooming from the West (Alexander the Great and , 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed by this 
religion, and passes unseen and unknown from the world. The 
Tin Age brings us to the powerful Sasanian monarch, Bahrlm v. 
(420-488), * when he makes the spirit of pleasure and Joy mani¬ 
fest. and Aharman with the wlsards [i.s. the heretics] rushes 
hack to darkness and gloom/ The Steel Age represents the 
persecutor of Masdlk, King KhOsrd, and the one mixed with 
iron is characterised as in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
between the Silver one (= Artaxerxes i. and n.) and the Steel 
one (=KhfcsrO Anoshirvan) three supplementary periods are 
intercalated. The Copper Age Is out of place, and should pro¬ 
bably be put before the Bronse Age. The number four is thus 
changed into seven. 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s millennium Ukh- 
shyatereta (Pahlavi HUshStar), ‘ the one who makes 
piety grow/ shall be born, in a marvellous way, 
from the prophet’s seed. When thirty years old, 
he enters on his ministry to restore the religion 
(BdndaJiishn, xxxiL 8; Bahman Yasht, iiL 44; 
Dinkart , vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Z&rathushtrian trimillennium begins. In 
the 5th cent, of that millennium (Dinkart, vii. 9, 3 
xlvii. 108]) the wizard Mahrktish, mentioned 
in an extant fragment ( Westergaard ', viiL 2) of the 
Avesta as Mahrkdsha, will appear for seven years, 
and produce a terrible winter, that will, ‘ within 
three winters and in the fourth,’ destroy the 
greater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those winters are mentioned in the second 
faraart of the Vendiddd without the name of 
MahrkOsha, the demon or the wizard of frost and 
snow. Yima, the paradise-king, is told by Ormazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara , and to live in it 
himself with a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and fires, in order to be preserved during the 
winters that will invade the earth. 

When in Hflshdtar’s millennium the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals will 
issue from it and arrange the world again, and 
there will be a time of fulness and prosperity 
( Dinkart , vii 9,3 f.; Mainfa-t Khra(, xxvii. 27-31). 
New beings thus come back miraculously for the 
restoration of the world (Ddfistdn-t Dinik , xxxviL 
95 [SBE xviii. 109-110]). 

A thousand years after Hflshdtar, a second son of 
Zarathushtra will be born, Uknshyatnemah, ‘he 
who makes the prayer grow ’ (Pahlavi HushSfar- 
mdh ). When thirty years old, he will confer with 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
millennium of the world (BdndahisKn, xxxiL 8; 
Dinkart , vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall be born in the 
same way by a third virgin, pregnant from the 
water of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zarathushtra ( Bdndahishn , xxxiL 8; Dinkart , viL 
10, 15-18). 


The usual translation of his name Astvat-entCL, 4 he who raises 
the [dead] bodies,’ seems very unlikely. The second part of the 
name, ereta, which means in the name of the first son of the 
prophet * righteousness,’ being the Iranian equivalent of the 
Skr. fta (which appears otherwise in the Avesta as <uha\ would 
then be a verbal form in the third name. More probable is 
Barthok>m»’s rendering {AUiran. WOrUrbueh. col. 216). 4 he 
who is the personified righteousness* or 4 piety.’ But the 
analogy with the former two names: Ukhshyat-ereta and 
UkhiKyat-nemah . makes one think that the first half also of 
this third name is a verbal form, an act. particip. of etav-, 4 to 

£ raise,’ with a preceding d. If. indeed, the initial a were long, 
lie name might be translated, 4 he who praises righteousness/ 
More frequently the third expected restorer of religion is 
called Saoshyant ‘ the saviour,* 4 the helper,’ originally and gener¬ 
ally in the Avesta an appellative applied to the zealous Mazda- 
yasni&ns and promoters of religion. 


Now the last conflict breaks out; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preceding the coming of the 
three restorers of faitn will be marked by misery 
and impiety (Spend Nash, according to Dinkart , 
viii. 14,11 ff.). We recall the four Ages that mark a 
successive deterioration in Zarathushtra’s millen¬ 
nium. The Pahlavi apoc&lyptics paint the time 
before Hflsh6tar’s coming in dreadful colours bor¬ 
rowed from nistory. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Dah&ka will break his fetters. 
But, on the other hand, the end of those three 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori¬ 
ous consummation (Dinkart, ix. 41, 4-8). We 
have seen how the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure will produce a new prosperity before 
HusheUur-m&h’s appearance. After the 5th cent, of 
Hfishgtar’s millennium two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion of Ir&n are righteous and one-third wicked 
(Dinkart, viL 9, 13). In the last millennium ‘ no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a scaffold weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. When fifty-three years of that 
millennium of ms still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables are so perfect, that, 
on account of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leave off the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes milk and vegetables. 
When three years remain, they shall leave off 
even the drinking of milk, and their (food and 
drink become water and vegetables’ (Dinkart, 
viL 10, 7ff)- The milk of one cow shall be 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall be satisfied with one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall become longer. Humility 
ana peace shall be multiplied in the world. 

The Greeks were acquainted with the optimistic Maadayasnian 
doctrine of the spiritualising of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
oast no shadow (Theopompus-Plutarchl The eighteenth 
fargart of the Varthtm&near Naskot the Hessnlin Aveeta told, 
according to Dinkart, ix. 41, 4, 4 about the triumph of the 
sacred beings over the demons at the end’of the three last 
periods of the world. 

These 12,000 years form the long period of crea¬ 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is bounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘ time without end.’ 
The ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian, Bdndahishn, which 
appears to be a later development of the more 
commonly known Bdndahishn , says about Time 
(Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, iL 310-311): * It wai 
without limits up to the creation, and it was created 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotence. After this, Time resumes 
its infiniteness for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation about the personified Time 
(Zrvan) is found in the Avesta itself, which dis¬ 
tinguishes between ‘ Time without limits * (Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘Time long, self-determined’ 
(Zrvan dareghA - khvadhdta) (Nydish, L 8). In 
Vendiddd , xix. 9, Zarathushtra answers the Evil 
One: ‘ The beneficent spirit created in the time 
without limits.’ ‘ Time without limits * was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Divine Being, from whom the two opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the 4 long, self-determined Time* has its exact local 
equivalent in the strictly organised Maxdayasnian theology. 
The region of light where Ormasd dwells ls called 4 endless 
light.* The region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
4 endless dark.* 4 Between them was empty space, that is. what 
they call 44 air,** in which Is now their meeting * (Blind. L 2-4) 
(cf. Plutarch’s words, de It. et Ot. 46, about Mithra as juainp 
between the two ‘gods’]. The air or atmosphere, Vayu (Pahlavi 
V&f) is deified as well as Zrvan (Time), and is designated 
exactly as Time: dareghd-khvadhdta (Ny&Uh, 1.1), 4 long, self- 
determined/ The Great BUndahithn (Darmesteter, loe. oil.) 
distinguishes between the good V&i ana the bad Vii—space as 
well as time being divided according to the dualistic principle. 
Already the Avesta knew such a distinction, FaeJu. xv. in¬ 
voking 4 that part of thee, O Vayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirit* 

2. Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World.— (a) As we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas that belong to 
the Pahlavi accounts of the Ages of the World are 
to be found in the Avesta. As to the system itself 
divided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost Ddtnddt Nash . the book ‘ about the jxro- 
duction of the beneficial creatures,’ of the Sasanian 
Avesta, from which the Bdndahishn, ‘the original 
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creation/ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the following terms in the Dtnkart , viii 5 (SBE 
xxxvii. 13-14). 

4 Amid the Ddmddt are particulars about the maintenance of 
action and the production of the beneficial creature*. First, as 
to the spiritual existence, and how much and how is the main¬ 
tenance in the spiritual existence; and the production of the 
worldly existence the r efr o m, qualified and constructed for 
descending into the combat with the destroyer, and accom¬ 
plishing the associated necessity for the end and circumvention 
of destructiveness ’ (West’s tr.X 

An extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi Vendtddd , ii. 20, runs: ‘How long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation * {cvantem zrvdnem 
mainyava stxsh ashaoni ddta as), It shows that 
the oomplete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium, the Sasanian Avesta must have known 
all the principal features of the world-chronology 
now described, with its environment of * the end¬ 
less time/ 

(6) Plutarch brings us further hack, to about 
300 B.C., but speaks only of two or three of the 
four periods (as Is, et Us, 47), expressly quoting 
Theopompus, Philip of Macedon’s historian : 

%<6wop*ro* M rqy* p&yovt ArA pioo * rpto^CXiM fny 

rir phr icpmnlr rbr M epm/riitrSmi rwr fwr, «AA« M 
pAgcvfeu m! volnuir nu iraAtinr tA row cWpov rbv trcpor* 
rihot 6* «roX<{vwwu rbr 'Adp*, nu tow phv wfpMovt nhu* 

r mt fotsfeut, pin rpo+rjt Uopdrovt pi frt rctAr votovrra*. rbr 
r«VT« ^xcmfr^wTOT^r iptueir mI Avmrafesfeu xpA* ov, 
koAmc plv ov voAAr ry fey, mctco o* Mptvt ry xotpoopfey ptroiov. 
Bernardakis, in hi* edition of the Moralia, reed* after xperor: 
ix\m phf ov woMnr m fey, eta 

The first part of this quotation* agrees with 
the Mazdayasnian record oi the last nine thousand 
years ( BUnd, i. 20). 

Lagrange (‘ La Religion do* Perae* ’ in RB, 1904, p. 86) under¬ 
stand* ArA pipot a* Indicating two period*: one with Ahura 
Maude a* ruler, another with Angra Mainyu as ruler; then 
follows their fight in a third and last period, ended by the 
defeat of evil. It is possible to translate arA pip or in that way. 
But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the two 
4 turns* to the two different trimillenniums mentioned. AvA 


pioot belongs to both the following statements. The pArofeu 
*cl troA tptlv comes, as the second "turn * of the two godr rela¬ 
tion, after rbv piv tcponiv rbv U xparvurfeu. The tr. of Lagrange 
has another drawback. It would be quite an isolated statement in 
opposition to all other records about Masdayasnian chronology. 

Borne slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either bv Theopompus or by 
Plutarch in quoting him. fiut it seems impossible 
not to recognize (1) the impotence of AJiriman, (2) 
the conflict, and (3) the victory of Ormazd—making 
up the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

The second part of the quotation from Theopompus offers 
some difficulty. The last words after xpfeov have been more or 
less Ingeniously changed by various conjectures. Tbs phrase 
should mean: ‘The god who has brought about these things 
[the defeat of Hades (identified with ’ApctpAmo* also by Diog. 
Lairfc. Proc&m. 6) and the blessed state of mankind] keeps soil 
and reposes himself during a period not very great for the god. 
as [it would be] moderate for a sleeping man.* But the end 


of the phrase is not tolerable Greek, and must be corrupted in 
some way. The meaning compels us to think of a rest of Ahura 
Masda after the consummation of the destiny of the world. 
Such an idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition 
of later Mazdayasnian theology (SAihand-ff&mdnlk trijdr, xiii 102- 
105 [SBB xxiv. 217]) to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of God after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a Divine repose after the 
fnuhdkereti, the fulfilment at the end. Theopompus is supposed 
to have thought of another being, KeresAspa, who is to awake 
from his long sleep in order to kill the unfettered Azhi Dahika; 
or of Saoshyant, 4 sleeping * as the prophet’s holy seed in the lake 
Kansava waiting for his virgin mother; or of Tuna, expecting in 
his earn the end of the desolation caused by the great winter— 
but not reposing t The context exoludes, as far as the present 
writer can see, the introduction of a third god, after the two 
enemies spoken of. But it might be that the Greek author has 
applied to Ahura Masda some misunderstood statement regard¬ 
ing another figure in the final drama. 


ic) The elder Pliny writes (HN xxx. 2. 1): 
‘ Eudoxus, qui inter sapientim sectas clarissimam 


* 1. 4 One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another 
three thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each 
other’s works. 8. At the end Hades (Angra Mainyu, who was 
indeed originally probably a god of the infernal regions and of 
the dead) succumbs, ana men shall be happy, needing no food 
and throwing no shadow.* 


utilissimamaue earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem 
hunc sex mulibus annorum ante Platonia mortem 
fuisse prod id it. Sic et Aristoteles/ Thus Greek 
authors of the 4th oent B.C. placed Zarathushtra 
6000 years before B.c. 347. Hermodorus, in the 
same century, and Hermippus, a century later, 
put him 6000 years before the Troian war. Xanthus 
of Lydia, perhaps a century earlier, seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived 6000 years before 
Xerxes. These fanciful dates are the more 
astonishing the older they are, — that is, the 
nearer they approach to Zarathushtra’s lifetime, 
which the Mazdayasnian tradition places in the 
7th cent B.C., and which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously suggests that the placing 
of Zarathushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototype of Zarathustra was 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himself. 
(* On the Date of Zoroa ster ,’ in Zoroaster, the Prophet Ancient 
Iron, p. 152 HA This view has been supported by West, 
4 Pahlavi Texts,’ v. [SBB xlviL p. xl If.). 

Dinbart , vii. 2. 15 f., in rendering the contents of Spend 
Nash, tells : 4 Again, too, revelation says that, when the separ¬ 
ation of the thira millennium occurred, at the end of the 9000 
years of spiritual existence without a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival of 
the fiend), then the archangels framed Zaratfisht together, 
and they seated the guardian spirit [the JVueoaM, already m exis¬ 
tence for 9000 years] within, having a mouth, having a tongue, 
and the proclaimer of the celestial mansions * (of. Dtnterf, viii. 
14, IX Thus the spiritual body of Zarathushtra is framed to¬ 
gether two trimillenniums before his birth, at the end of the 
ninth millennium, i.*. s.a 6690, according to Masdayasnian 
tradition. If this striking explanation of the fanciful Greek 
dates for Zarathushtra be right, even this special feature of the 
Masdayasnian chronology—the pre-formation of Zarathuahtra’s 
body 6000 years before nis birth—must have been heard of by 
Greek writers as early as the 6th cent. B.a. which does not 
seem very probable. At all events, nothing is to be found In 
these Greek records about 'the holy spiritual creation,* the 
first of the four trimillenniums. 


3. Composite character of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World.—This is evident. 
The means are lacking for the reconstruction 
of its formation. But certain points may be 
noted. 


(a) The whole Yima legend most drop out. 
Originally it was an independent scheme or Ages 
of the World, like the old Norse Fimbulvetr, 


' great winter/ which ends this Age and brings 
about a new mankind, whose ancestors, Llf and 
Llfthraser, are hidden during the desolating winter 
in Mimir’s grove. Mahrkflsha’s winter and the 
new humanity arising from Yima’s vara have 
evidently no raison a St re whatever in the com¬ 
plete historical system of the Avestan theology. It 
has been rather awkwardly put aside in U khshyat- 
ereta s millennium, because it must not be omitted. 


The Yima legend in Vendtddd, ii., does not know 
the 12,000 years’ system, and excludes it, at least 
in its complete form, although the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed into a forerunner of 
Zarathushtra. 


The blessed paradise-reign of Yima was a very popular legend 
in old IrAn. Several Avesta texts mention it ( Yasna, lx. 4f.; 
Taeht, ix. 9ff., xiii. 180, xv. 16 f., xvii. 29ff., xix. 82ffA besides 
Vendtddd, ii. Under his rule death and sickness and all 
adversities were unknown. The older tradition gives him a 
thousand years. In the Vendtddd he enlarges the earth by 
one-third of its space, * the cattle and mankind and dogs and 
bird* and red burning fires * being after 800 years too crowded. 
After another 800 years he has to repeat the enlargement When 
he has done this three times, that is, after 900 years, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara tor the coming winters. 
The analogy—300 years after each enlargement—should give 
us 1200 years. But the author might have imagined a hundred 
years after the third enlargement for the making of the 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy age of a 
thousand years in the old time. The later learned chrono¬ 
logical system in B&ndahiehn, xxxiv. 4, and Matndg-t Kkmf, 
xxvii. 24, 26, gives 616 years and 6 months. 

The Yima legend gives three Ages of the World: 
the paradise-Age; the present time, which will 
close with a catastrophe; the frost-demons’ win- 
* Pliny also mentions another Zarathushtra, who is said to 
have lived shortly before aa 600. 
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ters, and the restoring of the living world from 
Yima’s vara —after the well-known scheme : 

* Past and to come seems best; things present wont* 

{S Henry IV. i. iiL 108). 

It is impossible to say whether this system of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. Bat 
there are several traces of the greater importance 
of Yima KhshaAta, * the radiant/ Jamshfa in pre- 
Zarathashtrian.legend (cf. Blochet, Le messianxsTne 
dans VhAUrodoxie musulmane, p. 126 f.). He 
seems to have been once considered as the first 
man and the first ruler. For farther discussion 
see Sfiderblom, La Vie Future , 175-187. 

(&) The heroic lore of Ir&n knew a list of heroes 
and old rulers, which is preserved in the extant 
parts of the Avesta, especially in the fifth Yasht, 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvi 8 (Ira An&hita, 
in the dramatic history of the khwarenah (the 
spiritual substance-power of the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht, xiv., and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Yasht , xiiL These legends 
have been, tant bien am mat, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zarathushtrian system. 

(c) The division of the present millennium into 
the oommon Metal Ages is a combination of two 
systems, of which the Mazdayasnian tradition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a laterperiod. 

(d) The real existence of mankind from M&shya- 
M&snydt until the coming of the Saoshyant com¬ 
prises only 6000 years,—as in Talmudic and Chris¬ 
tian literature (Bttklen, Die Venoandschaft der 
jiid.-christl. mit der pars. Eschatologie , 82-84), where 
the duration of the world is fixed on the analogy of 
tne six days of creation, a thousand years Ming 
with God as one day. Theopompus-Plutarch also 
seems to reckon 6000 years, but in a different way: 
3000 for Ahura Mazda’s supremacy (=G&yGmart’s 
trimillennium), and 3000 lor the oonflict (=until 
Zarathushtra), the two periods being ended by the 
final victory and eternal bliss (and tne rest of God, 
which looks like a Jewish-Christian Sabbath of 
the world; cf. Ep. Barn. 15). 

The lest trimillenniam, from Zarathushtra to the Saoshyant, 
of the final Zarathushtrian chronology eeeme to have been under¬ 
stood by Theopompus as the time of fulfilment, rather than as 
a new period. It is possible that the doctrine had this aspect 
earlier. That would better suit the spirit of the Odthdi, where 
the final renovation of the world seems, in some texts at least, 
to be soon expected. In any oase, Theopompus* record agrees, 
as to the main contents, with the last 9000 years of the 
Btindahithn. Those 9000 years alone are mentioned in the Arid 
Ft rdf Ndmah , xviii. and Uv.: the damned souls complain that 
they are not delivered from hell although 9000 years nave gone 
—one day or three days in hell seeming to them as long as the 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Artf VWdf 
Ndmah must have known the first trimillennium, as the period 
of 'the holy spiritual creation' is mentioned in the Avestan 
fragment PahL Vend. iL 20. But it is not unlikely that Arid 
Ft rdf* 0000 years, which are to be compared with Theopompus' 
statement, represent an older chronology containing three parts: 
( 1 ) a good ruler, ( 2 ) the present intermingled state, and (a) the 
mat restoration, corresponding to our reconstruction of the 
Yima legend. The first of the four great epochs will then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand years. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of the world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the Bdndahishn —as well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, Mani, L 848; the number 12 is 
fundamental in Ifani’s doctrine, see Kessler, art. * Mani' in 
PREP), and by the Etrurians [according to Suidas], like the 12 
parts of the existence of the world in 2 Es 14 10ft and Apoo. Bar 
63, are derived from a Babylonian cycle. This probability comes 
very near demonstration when we remark that noth the Etrurian 
belief, as reported by Suidas, and the BOndahuhn combine the 
twelve millenniums with the zodiacal signs. The Mazdayasnian 
theologians owed their astronomical science to the Babylonians 
and to the Egyptians (J. Marquart, PMtotogus, Sup. x. X, 192 ft.). 

(e) The Gdthds represent an epoch in which this 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zara¬ 
thushtrian faith. If periods were already known 
in Ir&n, this must have been outside toe Zara¬ 
thushtrian reform. The long waiting is incom¬ 
patible with the preaching of the Gdthds. Time, 
as in both Jewish and Christian prophecy and 

vol. i .—14 


apocalyptic®, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages: the present era of struggle and difficulty, 
and the happy reign of theocracy and justice after 
the longed-for separation by fire. 

4 . Meaning of the periods.—The beliefs out¬ 
lined in the foregoing pages represent the original 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the Gdthds, 
of Ahura Mazda as the ruler of the future destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
merely a distinction between the present and the 
old time—as e.a. in the alcheringa (wh. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a deterioration, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and Ovid. 
Something resembling a pessimistic view of the 
course of time might be gathered from three phases 
of the Mazdayasnian religion: ( 1 ) the monster of 
the old myth will be unfettered 5 ( 2 ) the sharp op¬ 
position implied in the Zarathushtrian reform, and 

times give a^Sark colouring to the G&thic view 5 . 
(3) several thousand years later, when the glorious 
line of history was already pointed out by Avestan 
and Pahlavi theology, the tragic events under the 
last Sasanians and after the Arabian conquest 
taught a sombre lesson of the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium before the advent of the expected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages of Gold, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron were) adopted, at first prob¬ 
ably by an orthodox compiler, during the early con¬ 
troversies with Manichseism and * other heresies; 
then history filled out the Iron-mingled Age in differ¬ 
ent ways. The Great Bdndahisnn kept open its 
chapter * On the calamities which have invaded 
Ir&n in different ages ’ (Blochet, l.e. 45). But the 
Metal Ages are only episodes in one millennium, 
and give no idea of the destiny of the world. 
In both cases the general optimistic character of 
the Zarathushtrian faith prevails: the victory of 
Ormazd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning. The worldly 
corporeal existence and human affairs are no 
enemies of piety, but pure elements and duties, the 
diligent fulfilment of which formally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow-worker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour (saoshyant), and frashdcaretar , 
* a renewer * of humanity and of the world. These 
functions he discharges in company with the great 
heroes, from Kat-Khfisr&v—without whose destruc¬ 
tion of the idolatrous temples behind the lake of 
Ca&casta the renovation of the world could never 
have been carried out (Maindg-i Khrat , iL 95)—to 
the last saoshyant . The world is a realm of con¬ 
flict, where impurity constantly threatens and 
demons are ever on the watch. But it is a note¬ 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and strife 
is not the present Age . That period ended with the 
appearance of Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Age of the victory of Ormazd. 

The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as m the developments of Aryan 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modem thought ( e.g. Nietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantio way, Sv. Arrhenius)—the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles the 
same effect— 

• When this world shall be former, underground. 


jji&c ui wo wunui imiuro, wiuuu iu»ve uwi 

First out of, and then book again to chaos, 

The superstratum which will overlay us.' 

—{Don Juan, canto ix. stsnsa xxxviL). 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
placing of the Metal Ages and this Iron Age only in 
one, tne present, Mazdayasnian millennium, while 
the millenniums form together a progress towards 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the four 
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yogas and the present evil kali Age form the con¬ 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of periods 
in Ir&n did not unite, as in India, with the popular 
belief in the transmigration of souls — a belief 
worked out into a fundamental philosophical doc¬ 
trine in Indian systems of periods. 

The Mazdayasnian scheme expresses, in a some¬ 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the word 
history: that is to say, ‘something happens in 
w hat happens * (E. G. Geijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a mean mg and a goal beyond the 
actual combinations and situation. The real kernel 
of history is a 4 forward,’ not & 4 see-saw,’ and 
not a ‘backward,’ although it may seem so to 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought—in the 
only two ancient prophetic religions, uno Aryan, one 
Semitic—in Zarathushtrianism and in Mosaism. 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Christianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become prevalent in the Western civilization in 
the form of belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in progressive evolution, or in a redeeming crisis, 
ana constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civilization of Europe 
and America, as distinguished from the great 
civilizations of India and of the Far East. It is 
so deeply rooted in the Western mind, that even so 
sincere and acute an admirer of and believer in the 
Indian conception as Schopenhauer unconsciously 
yields to it (cf. his Sammtliche Werke , v. 224). 
To have originated faith in the significance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Zara- 
thushtra’s greatest gift to mankind. 

Literature.—E. W. West. Introductions and Translations 
of Pahlavi Texts L and v. (SBE v. and xlvii.); Grundriss d. 
iron. Phil. ii. 100 f. ; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend A vesta, 1892- 
OS ; Fr. Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien , 1863: C. P. 
Tiele, Gtschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheui, il 1002; 
A V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet qf Ancient Iran, 
1899, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. IL 668 ff.; J. H. Moulton, 

4 Zoroastrianism * in Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible ; W. Bousset, 
Beitrage zur Gesch. der Eschatologie ’ in Ztsehr.f. Kirchmg. 
xx. 122 ff.; B. Stave, E in flues des Parsismus atif dasJuden - 
turn, 1898; E. Bolden, Die Venoandschaft der jiUL-christL 
mit der pars. Eschatclogie, 1902; N. Soderblom, * La Vie Future 
d’aprfcs le Mazdeisme/ A. M. G. Bibl. d’Etudes, ix. 1901; E. 
Blochet, Le messianisme dans HUttrodoxie mustUmane, 1903; 
J. Marquart, ‘ Untersuchungen zurGeschichte von Eran ’(Philo- 
logos), 1906; Louis H. Gray, ‘The Kings of Early Iran* in ZA 
xix. 272 ff.; Ch. Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb. 1006 ff., Zum 
Air Wb . 197 f., 1906; E. Lehmann, Zarathushtra, 1899-1902. 

Nathan Soderblom. 

AGHORI, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR. —These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have for a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices. 

X. Meaning of name .—Their name indicates con¬ 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Skr. a-ghora , 4 not terrific,’ one of the euphemistic 
titles of the god. Aghorapanthi means 4 one who 
follows the path ’ (Skr. pantha) or cult of Siva in 
this form. The worship of Siva as Aghori£v&ra, 

4 the non-terrific Lord,’ is practised at a fine temple 
at Ikkeri, in Mysore, and in many other places. 

2. Distribution .—The present distribution of the 
sect is a question of some difficulty. According to 
the Census of 1901, they number within the Empire 
6580, of whom the vast majority (5185) are found 
in Bih&r or W. Bengal, the remainder in Ajmir- 
Mhairw&ra and Ber&r, with 2 convicts in the 
Andaman Islands. This differs widely from the 
Census figures of 1891, when 630 Aghori and 4317 
Angara were recorded in the United Provinces, 3877 
Aghori in Bengal, and 436 Augara in the Panjab. 
The explanation of this discrepancy lies partly 
in the fact that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
country to another to attend bathing fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu¬ 


larity of the sect doubtless induces them at the 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The chief centres 
of the sect, where a monastery {matha) of some 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount Aba, Girn&r, Bodh Gaya, Benares, 
and Hingl&j—the last the most western point 
to which Indian polytheism extends. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Abfi, and they 
seem to have no recognized establishments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they still occasionally visit.* 

3 . History qf the sect . — The first account of 
ascetics following the rule of the modern Aghori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang. He speaks of 4 naked ascetics, and 
others who cover themselves with ashes, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, which they w'ear as 
crowns on their heads’ (Beal, Si-yu-hi, Buddhist 
Records of the W. World , i. 55; Watters, Yuan 
Chwanfs Travels in India , L 123). In another 
passage he speaks of the K&p&ladharin, or * wearers 
of skulls,’ some of whom have no clothes, 4 but go 
naked (nirgrant has ); some wear leaf or bark gar¬ 
ments* (Beal, op. cit. i. 76 ; Watters, op. cit. i. 149). 
When we come to later times, we have more partic¬ 
ular accounts of these K&palika or K&p&laah&rin 
(Skr. kdpala , 4 a skull,’ dharin , 4 carrying ’). Anan 
dagiri, 111 his Sahkara-wjaya , thus describes the 
Kapftlika; 4 His body is smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow 
skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rings in¬ 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, 44 Ho Sambhu, Bhai- 
rava, bo lord of Kali!” titles of Siva’ (H. H. 
Wilson, Essays , L 264 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhfiti, who wrote in the first half of the 
8 th cent. A.D., in his drama Malati and Mddhava , 
Act V., gives a vivid account of the rescue by 
M&dhava of his mistress from the clutches of the 
Aghora Ghanta, who is about to sacrifice her at 
the altar of the goddess Ch&mundfi, who represents 
Devi in one of her most terrible forms. Within 
the temple the human-sacrificing priest circles in 
his Tantric dance round his victims, w T hile he 
invokes the goddess, round whose neck is a 
garland of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus , ii. 55 ; Frazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 289 ff.). 
A vivid description of this K&p&lika - vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of Siva and his con¬ 
sort Durg&, is given in the Prabodha Chandrodaya , 
or ‘Moon of Intellect’ (Eng. tr. J. Taylor, 38ff.). 
In the Dabistan (Eng. tr. Shea-Trover, ii. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670, we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
prohibited food. . . . They also kill and eat 
men. . . . There are some of this sect who, 
having mixed their excretions and filtered them 
through a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
that such an act renders a man capable of great 
affairs, and they pretend to know strange things. 
They call the performance of this act AtUia 
and also Akhori. They have all originated from 
Gorakhn&th. The author of this work saw a man, 
who, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which he kept unburied until it came into a state 
of dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; this 
act they hold extremely meritorious.’ Gorakhn&th 
is the great mediaeval Hindu saint, of whom many 

* Havel!, in 1905, found an Augar at Benares seated in a stone 
cell raised high above the burning-pAat. The sect still main¬ 
tains here its evil reputation, but this black-robed ascetic, who 
is shown in the photograph studying a sacred book, proved to 
be quite inoffensive. He bestowed his bleesing upon the prying 
tourist, but contemptuously refused to accept a present {Benares, 
The Sacred City, 119f.). 
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